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JACK AND THREE JILLS. 


CHAPTER I. 


WOKE next morning none the 


worse for Lord Wessex’s claret, 





and tumbling out of bed made 

my way towards the window, which I threw 
wide open. 

I wonder why absurd people use~ the 

phrase ‘‘ springing out of bed”? In the 

first place no man can spring out of bed 


were he to try ever so. If you doubt my 
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assertion, make the experiment. You will 
find it as effectual as an attempt to sit 
down in a basket, and then to lift yourself 
up, basket and all, by the two handles, 

It was a glorious September morning. 
The yellow and russet tints in the trees 
were only just beginning to show themselves. 
Nature was wide awake. The small birds 
were noisy in the trees. From a distant 
meadow I caught the strange grating note 
of the corncrake. On the lawn blackbirds 
and thrushes were hopping about in busy 
quest of lazy worms that had been lying 
out on the grass all night, and had loitered 
too long before withdrawing to the security 
of their burrows. 

I still hold, and always shall, that the 
perfection of rural life is to be found in 


an English country house, and for choice 
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in the “sexes” and “folks” rather than in 
the shires, although Hampshire and Kent 
have no doubt claims of their own. 

After drinking in the glorious morning 
air I rang my bell, retreating again between 
the sheets, and in due course the appointed 
servant made his appearance with my boots, 
clothes, water for my bath, and letters, and 
a large tumbler of hot milk. The house 
prided itself upon its dairy, and it was 
one of the institutions of the establishment, 
that a pint or so of fresh milk should be 
brought first thing each morning to the 
chamber of each guest. 

I drank the milk and then I turned to 
the letters. With one exception, they were 
wholly unimportant. But the one letter in 
question so distinctly interested me, that, 


before I even commenced my toilette, I read 
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it through three or four times as carefully 
as if it had been a case to advise, marked 
with a heavy fee, and an extra fee for 
expedition. 

The envelope contained two letters. The 
first and the shorter was from Izzie 
herself. 


“Mr SeEvERN,—On consideration, I think 
it only right that I should send you this 
letter, which, as you see, is not anonymous. 
When you have read it, you may, if you 
choose, return it to me under cover to my 
father ; but please do not attempt to write 
to me, as I shall send back any letter 
of yours unread. 


‘ TSABELLA VIVIAN.” 


I did not know the handwriting of the 


second letter, which was voluminous, so [| 
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looked at the signature, and thus gathered 
that it came from that most venomous of 
spinsters, Miss M‘Lachlan. 

It was a long rigmarole about myself and 
Mrs Brabazon, in which truth and falsehood 
were blended with such diabolical cunning, 
that even I, accustomed to the shiftiest of 
witnesses and the shadiest of tales, marvelled 
at the old hag’s ingenuity. 

Her story was, that while I had been 
an inmate of the select establishment of 
Mrs Jessett, my conduct, and that of Mfs 
Brabazon, had been so outrageous, flagrant, 
and shameless, that the worthy old dame 
had been compelled one evening to turn 
us both at a minute’s notice out of the 
doors. Everybody in the house had known 
that I was in debt, and everybody knew 
also that Mrs Brabazon had paid my debts 
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and made me an allowance, and that, in 
fact, I had occupied the position of her 
amant de ceur. 

How the miserable liaison had _ ended, 
Miss M‘Lachlan had not taken the trouble 
to inquire. She had no doubt it was still 
going on, as we had always seemed to 
glory in our infamy, and to be disposed 
to defy the opinion, not of decent people 
merely, but of the world at large. For 
her own part, she had been strictly brought 
up, and when she saw sin—she might say 
flagrant sin—she felt it a sacred duty not 
to spare the sinner. Her only prayer was, 
that these words of warning might not 
arrive too late, and that my soul through 
tribulation and penitence might yet perhaps 
be plucked as a brand from the burning. 


How the information had reached the 
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vicious old woman, that Izzie and I might 
possibly renew our early vows, the letter 
discreetly omitted to state; but there was, 
as usual in the letters of women, a peculiarly 
venomous postcript, assuring Izzie that while 
at Bayswater, I had, to the disgust of the 
other inmates of Mrs Jessett’s establishment, 
committed the unpardonable sin of Monal- 
deschi against Christina of Sweden, and had 
ridiculed, and worse than ridiculed her 
(Izzie), to Mrs’ Brabazon publicly, and in 
the hearing of everybody. 

As Miss Vivian had not insisted that 
the letter was to be returned, I sealed it 
carefully up and deposited it securely in 
my despatch box. ‘‘Susan shall see it 
before I return it, at any rate,” I said to 
myself, And with this determination in 


my mind, I dismissed the whole matter 
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from my thoughts, and sallied serenely 
down to breakfast. Before going down, 
however, I carefully packed up my things, 
and made every preparation for my de- 


parture. 


I was early in the dining-room, but I 
found my hostess there, and it was easy 
enough to plead a sudden recall to the 
Temple on my old standing excuse—the 
great Scotch Salmon Fisheries Case. Then 
I took a seat near the door, and waited 
till Izzie came in. She seated herself as 
far as possible from me, hurried through 
her meal, and then, trusting, I suppose, 
that I should not speak to her, rose and 
made a move towards the door. 

There may have been about half-a-dozen 


persons in the room, without reckoning the 
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servants. I did not trouble to count the 
heads. When she saw that I was in her 
path, she stopped and drew herself up to 
her full height, looking defiantly at me. 
I, for my part, said the few words I had 
to say in a clear, dull monotone, as distinct 
as that of a young High Church curate 
telling us how “the Scripture moveth us 
in sundry places.” 

‘‘Miss Vivian,’ I said, “the letter which 
you have enclosed to me is from beginning 
to end a tissue of lies. The woman who 
wrote it is as vulgar and illiterate as she 
is malicious. You must surely have noticed 
that she cannot even spell correctly. I 
shall keep the letter a little longer, as, 
unless I change my present intention, I 
shall prosecute her, and have her punished 


for writing and sending it. That, I think, 
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is a duty I owe to the lady whom this 
Miss M‘Lachlan has so foully traduced. 
Otherwise, I should take no notice of the 
matter.” 

Then I stepped on one side, and Izzie 
hurried by me with her face scarlet. I 
waited a couple of minutes to give her 
fair and reasonable law, and then made my 
way off myself. 

In less than an hour I was on my road 
to London, unable to shut my eyes to the 
comic side of what had happened, but dis- 
tinctly determined to punish Miss M‘Lachlan 
if I possibly could, and to punish her effec- 
tually. For, as Macchiavelli says in his 
Principe, it is worse than idle to scotch 
a snake. If the business has to be done, put 
your heel upon the venomous creature’s 


head, and grind it into slime. These are 
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not his exact words, but they sufliciently 
convey my meaning. 

Arrived in London, I inspected the letters 
and circulars which had accumulated during 
my absence. As I had become a methodi- 
cal man, there was nothing of any import- 
ance, or in any way calculated to startle 
me or even quicken my pulse. But there 
was a short letter from Susan Brabazon, as 
indeed the handwriting told me at once. 
It was characteristically like her, and so 


brief, that I can afford to reproduce it. 


“Write me as fully as time permits 
with news of yourself. It makes me feel 
younger to hear that you are flourishing. 
I have nothing to trouble or annoy me, 
and often wish I could have you with me 


again for an hour or so. To have you 
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with me always would be pleasant enough 
for me, but utter ruin for you. A _ letter 
will find me at the Poste Restante, Venice, 
for which quaint city I am just starting. 
I have had such a thing in my life as a 
donkey ride at Scarborough, and I am 
curious to try one on the Lido. Besides, 
I may perhaps meet the Wandering Jew, 
who, as you know, makes Venice his head- 
quarters. Adio, my dear boy. When the 
Courts are sitting, I always study the Law 
Reports in the Zimes; and only the other 
day I sat next a large Leghorn shipowner 
at table d’héte, who knew you perfectly well, 
although he had never seen you. He had 
been interested in some case of running- 
down at sea, which he said you had man- 
aged admirably, and he compared you to 


Grotius, and a great number of other 
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gentlemen of whom I have never heard. 
I consequently begin to see that you must 
be making your way, although England ig, 
of all countries, the one that is the most 
dificult for a young man.—Yours ever, 


‘Susan BRABAZON,”’ 


This dear letter, like the writer in every 
line of it, I answered at considerable length 
—writing fully, freely, carelessly and truth- 
fully. And in the course of my epistle, I 
mentioned the M‘Lachlan episode, and en- 
closed Miss M‘Lachlan’s own letter. 

I do not know precisely in what the 
charm consisted, but Susan Brabazon was a 
woman to whom it was a positive pleasure 
even to write, just as it is pleasant to 
wake up at night and listen to the mur- 


mur of the sea, although you cannot see 
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it, and it may indeed be miles away. I 
did up my letter with special care in a 
stout linen envelope, sealed it with osten- 
tatious profusion of wax, registered it and 
posted it, and then turned my mind once 
again to’ business matters, and more es- 
pecially to the deeply-interesting case of 
Wilkins, Stubbles, and Others against the 
London and North-Western Railway Com- 
pany—a case of which it was very difficult 
to get at the rights, as both partics were 
obstinately in the wrong, and had already 
wasted in litigation about twenty times the 
value of the wretched quarter of an acre 
of land that was the causa _ teterrima 
belli. 

There was still a good month left of the 
Long Vacation, so I thrust the voluminous 


documents in re Wilkins, Stubbles, and 
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Others into my portmanteau, and ran down 
to Essex. 

I found my father, as I might have ex- 
pected, older than I had last seen him, and 
with marked symptoms of shakiness; but he 
was pleased to see me, and it was some sort 
of a pleasure to talk over his affairs with him, 
and to put him straight—for, of course, he 
was overdrawn again at the County Bank. 

Then, too, there were my sisters, who 
were unfeignedly glad to see me, and not 
at all averse to a few stray bank-notes 
secretly and judiciously planted. For my 
mother I had brought down some special 
presents—a Cashmere shawl, some tea, given 
me by an attaché at the Russian Embassy, 
and one or two other such trifles. Trifles 
they seemed to me, but marvels to the 
dear old lady. 
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I was thus a welcome guest, and as I 
gave no trouble, and was content to roam 
about with my walking-stick, or my gun, 
and do nothing, I have no doubt that 
they were all fully as glad to have me 


with them as they professed themselves 


to be. 








CHAPTER II. 


Essex had I not received a letter 





from an eminent firm of solicitors 
and parliamentary agents in Victoria Street, 
Westminster, informing me that Sir Joseph 
Chivery, forty years member for the ancient 
loyal and thoroughly whatever - way - you- 
may-please-in-politics constituency of Pull- 
borough, had fallen dead on his hearthrug 
in an apoplectic fit, after a more than 
usually hearty breakfast of Scotch haddock 


and devilled kidneys. Pullborough wanted 
VOL. IL. B 
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a member whose political views, whatever 
they might be, were identical in every 
respect with its own, and it was perfectly 
ready to be convinced at a day’s notice, 
and subject to satisfactory references that 
I was the very man of whom it had 
always been in quest as its ideal represen- 
tative. 

When matters are put simply and straight- 
forwardly like this, business is amazingly 
simplified. I ran down to Pullborough ; 
saw the local magnates, who did me the 
honour of dining with me at the principal 
hotel—the “Goat and Bagpipes”—and so 
conciliated their good graces, that a few 
weeks later I found myself returned mem- 
ber for Pullborough without opposition, and 
charged with the responsible duty of repre- 


senting and protecting in Parliament the 
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interests of that upright and patriotic 
constituency. 

The whole thing did not cost four 
hundred pounds, and I have always thought 
that it was cheap at the money. 

Then I had to hurry back to town, 
where there was plenty for me to do, 
as term had begun, and my table in the 
inner room was covered with papers. My 
hack had been out at grass, and was back 
freshly clipped and shod and the picture 
of health; and it was a pleasure to dine 
once again at my club off the joint and 
a pint of claret, and to smoke a quiet 
cigar afterwards over the usual shilling pool 
with sixpenny lies. What a singular delu- 
Sion it is that clubs are nests of extrava- 
gance and self-indulgence. 


My terminal work was of the usual 
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kind—ponderous, dull, and lucrative. There 
were the Conservators of the Slush Estuary 
against the Slush and Puddlecombe Local 
Board, with the free fishermen of Puddle- 
combe and its Liberties intervening. There 
were oyster beds concerned in this case, 
and the fees were proportionately luscious. 
There was the Slopshire Main Drainage 
Board against the Mayor and Corporation 
of Slopperton and Sludgeborough ; and there 
was the Queen of the West against the 
Bessie Belford, with the Polly Jane inter- 
vening for salvage, which had fought its 
way right up from the local Admiralty 
Court at Liverpool. 

It is difficult to give any idea how 
interesting a heavy case is, and how 
delightful it is to find yourself rising 
above the level of Bardell and Pickwick, 
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and freed from Interpleader for the higher 
mysteries of Stoppage in Transitu. 

Most of my work was now A B C to 
me, as I knew my law reports up to date, 
and kept myself as current with them as 
does a surgeon in any practice with his 
hospital reports, and his weekly Lancet. 
So I consequently welcomed the work with 
pleasure, and set myself down to the mass 
of papers with a voracity that gladdened 
the soul of my senior clerk, a stout gentle- 
man, with a clean-shaved face, a heavy 
gold watch chain, a repeater, and an 
elaborately chased snuff-box. 

I thus had my day fully taken up, 
but I made it a sacred rule from which 
nothing short of a consultation with the 
Treasury solicitors would make me deviate, 


that I did no work after seven, or at 
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any rate only such work as I could do in 





my easy-chair, and as involved no tedious 
and troublesome interviews. I was con- 
sequently enabled to dine out as_ often 
as I pleased, and I must confess that I 
had now developed a weakness for dining 
out. A dinner in a really well-appointed 
house is almost always better than the 
very best that can be set before you at 
the most expensive hotel; and however 
brilliant the display of plate, and how- 
ever gorgeous the liveries of the lacqueys, 
there is yet a distinct air of home about 
the whole thing, bringing it pleasantly near 
to reality. 

Among my earliest invitations after my 
return to town, was one from the American 
Embassy, to which, of course, I returned 


an acquiescent answer; and it was thus 
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that I met and had to take down to 
dinner Miss Elizabeth Maria Jemima Rock, 
daughter of Cyrus Napoleon Washington 
Q. Rock of Rockburg, Penns., U.S. 

Mr Cyrus Napoleon Washington Q. Rock 
had “struck oil,” and his operations were 
now pumping it up at the rate of heaven 
knows how many hundred of hogsheads a 
day. He did a ready-money business in 
the precious product of the earth, com- 
placently realismg his little pile every 
week, and banking with the  Lafittes 
in Paris and the Bank of England in 
London. 

What he was worth no one exactly 
knew. It was doubtful whether he knew 
himself; for the oil kept squirting up 
like a geyser, and his only outlay was 


for cooperage and transport, or rather for 
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cooperage only, leaving transport and freight 
to be paid by his assignees. 

He was not at all a vulgar man, or of 
a shoddy type, or possessed of the idea that 
the world revolves on its axis subject 
always to the constitution of the United 
States. He was a shrewd, hard-headed 
man, of much the same type as Brassey 
and Stephenson, and he had taught himself 
many things. He was a very good judge 
of pictures and of china, and bought both 
largely. 

He did not race or hunt, but no York- 
shireman could have got the better of 
him in a bargain over a pair of carriage 
horses or a high-stepping cob. He lived 
at hotels because, as he frankly said, he 
hated the worry of an establishment of 


his own. He had a_ splendid steam 
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yacht in Southampton water always ready 
to await his orders at Brighton upon a 
few hours’ notice; and he drove four-in- 
hand with all the skill of a past-master in 
the art. 

“JT drove the mail in Kentucky when 
I was a lad,’ he used to remark. “ Bad 
roads, one bolter, two jibbers and a 
kicker. That was my average team. | 
guess that gives you practice. In those 
days I always had to carry a small store 
of traces and lashes and running gear 
in my boot, and so many bars slung up 
behind that the back of the coach looked 
like a butcher's shop on strike. Yes, sir, 
you bet I’ve learnt to drive. Go your 
bottom dollar on that speculation. And 
now let’s have a cool cocktail and a little 


shilling poker.” 
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Miss Rock, as I could soon find out, 
was one of the best types of American 
girls. She had read everything,—Shak- 
speare, Herbert Spencer, Zola, Goethe, 
Prescott, and De Tocqueville, of course, 
and was au courant with all the light 
surge of modern literature,—George Eliot, 
Lowell, Trollope, About, and Mazzini. She 
had views of her own about the Italian 
opera; the higher education of women ; 
the Canadian fisheries question ; the descent 
of man from the gorilla; the claims of the 
Vatican, and the latest novelty in double 
stars. 

And yet she was not garrulous nor even 
tiresome in the least degree, for, under all 
her chatter,—if it deserved the name—ran 


a rich vein of shrewd human and genial 


common sense, combined with what you 
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very seldom find in a girl of her age, 
tolerably accurate information as to facts. 

I can hardly describe her to do her 
justice. She was dressed expensively, and 
not at all extravagantly, her only ornament 
being of plain gold. I think she wore 
what ladies call white tulle, picked out 
with branches of natural gloire de Dijon 
and stephanotis, but I will not pledge my 
memory to such particulars. 

Her figure and features had not that 
excessive delicacy, amounting almost to fra- 
gility, so common among her country- 
women. On the contrary, she was bright 
and healthy, without being im any way 
ageressively robust. Nor was there the 
least tinge of even Bostonese in her accent 
—that tinge which made Holmes remark 


in despair that everybody in Paris speaks 
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English, except, of course, the. wealthier 
Americans, 

We talked at first upon every conceivable 
subject. Then she settled down upon 
England, and I had to run a gauntlet of 
<juestions. 

“T have read my Murray, of course, Mr 
Severn, and my Baedecker, and papa has 
ordered in piles of photographs and guide 
books, but [ll tell you what I want to 
see.” 

‘What is that?” I asked in curiosity. 

‘Well, I’ve seen the Tower, of course, 
and Windsor Castle, and Westminster 
Abbey, and St Paul’s, and the Docks, and 
the British Museum. But I want someone 
to find me a guide who will take me over 
London, and show me the old places in 


Dickens—the old curiosity shop, and Mr 
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Pickwick’s lodgings in Goswell Street, and 
Newgate Prison, and the opium den in 
Ratcliffe Highway, and Saffron Hill, where 
Fagin had his thieves’ lodging-house and 
academy. I suppose you have guides to do 
all that kind of thing?” 

[ had to explain to her astonishment 
that London is absolutely destitute of pro- 
fessional guides. 

“Oh, never mind. We must advertise 
for one in the Zimes. I daresay he'll turn 
up. And then papa always lets me have 
my own way, and so we're going to War- 
wick, and Kenilworth, and Tintern, and 
Harlech, and Furness, and Abbotsford, and, 
of course, to Killiecrankie. I guess Kaillie- 
crankie isn’t up to Niagara any more than 
Windermere to Erie, or Snowdon to the 


Rockies, but I mean to do my England off 
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the reel, and make a square job of it before 
I recross the old herring pond.” 

It was impossible to resist her intense 
flood of high spirits. I agreed with her 
that she had got a large business on hand, 
but opined that with resolution that it 
could be put through, and the contract 
completed in a shorter time than might 
have been expected. 

“Well, now, youre comforting. I met a 
young man last evening who parted his 
hair down the middle, and talked about 
culture and all that kind of show. What 
do you think he said? Guess now? ‘ Miss 
Rock,’ said he—and he pulled a face as 
long as a stump orator orating to three 
niggers, a washerwoman on strike, and a 
bubbly-jock—‘ Miss Rock, you must live in 


England for years. Its beauties and its 
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treasures must grow into your existence 
and become a part of you. They are to 
be approached reverently and tenderly, not 
to be rushed past by almost sacrilegious 
feet. They are hallowed with traditions 
that come down to us through the mist of 
ages, like the voice of the Pythia chanting 
from her tripod through the fumes of the 
Delphic cavern.’ ” 

“And what did you say ?”’ I inquired. 

“Well, I felt sort of irritated at heing 
preached to, so I just said, ‘O Jerusalem ! 
Snakes and snapping turtles!’” 

Our eyes met with a full flood of mis- 
chievous merriment, and we burst out 
laughing heartily. 

“But look here now. It’s time for us 


ladies to be getting. I suppose I shall see 


you after your wine. In the States the 


pe 
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ladies stop. We exercise a sort of holy in- 
fluence, and keep the men’s minds away from 
trotting matches, and time bargains, and 
Ward politics. That’s our mission, that is, 
and we put it through as straight as need be.” 

Over the few glasses of claret and the 
coffee that followed I found myself very 
little occupied with the general conversa- 
tion, and more interested in listening to 
Mr Rock, who, after the fashion of his 
nation, launched out at some length upon 
things in general. 

He was a Federalist, with no _ personal 
bitterness against the South, and spoke with 
reverence of Lee and Jackson, more espe- 
cially of ‘old Stonewall,” whose dogged 
courage had evidently won his heart. With 
him, consequently, I made favourable pro- 


gress, and so won his heart, that he asked 
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me to dine with him the day after next at 
the Hotel Continental, where he was at 
present located, and to meet one _ or 
two American friends, principally city men 
in large American houses, but, as he em- 
phatically remarked, ‘ Sterling.” 

Then we went upstairs, and 1 very shortly 
took my departure; but before I went I 
ascertained from Miss Rock that she was 
willing to wait for three weeks until the 
Courts rose, and to then allow me to act 
as a cecerone to herself and her father 
through those parts of London, at any rate, 
which she was anxious to see. And next 
afternoon I procured editions of Dickens 
and Thackeray, which I marked and dog’s- 
eared at the appropriate places, and so sent 
them round to her with another treasure 


which I had long seen at Quaritch’s—a 
VOL. Il. C 
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large folio full of old plates and engravings, 
collected from every quarter and _ pasted 
down scrap-book fashion, with the text of 
Peter Cunningham dexterously fitted in as 
a running commentary. 

And then came the Conservators of the 
Dee, and the Plumstead Local Board, and 
the Mersey Dock Extension, and the humble 
appeal of Rumtijee Cursitjee Chunderlal 
against the judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta, in favour of his Highness the 
Rajah of Runderpore and others—a tough 
case, of which even the litigants themselves 
did not profess to understand the rights, 
but over which they had sworn by all the 
shrines of Benares to fight the matter out 
before the great Empress of the East herself, 
down to the last rupee in their respective 


cumberbunds. 
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CHAPTER III. 


= Y consignment of books having 


been duly despatched to the 





Continental, I made my appear- 
ance then at the appointed time. The 
company was mixed, but good. There was 
a racing peer with a name absolutely above 
suspicion on the turf, and with a penchant 
for trotting horses, and a Scotch peer who 
was shortly on his way to see what could 
be done in the shape of sport on the slopes 
of the Alleghanies and the Rockies. There 
was a yachtsman, owner of a schooner well 


known in the Mediterranean, and enthv- 
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‘silastic on the vexed questions of centre- 
boards and measurement-tonnage. There 
was one of our best known journalists and 
best of all raconteurs, who is perhaps even 
more popular in the States than in London 
itself. There were some city men—shrewd, 
intelligent speculators in stocks, timber, 
cotton, tinned provisions, and steel rails. 

Some of these brought their wives, some 
their daughters. We made about forty, all 
told, but although the party was large it 
was most harmonious, and, as far as _ pos- 
sible, united. 

The lady allotted to my share was the 
wife of a gentleman who had done a good 
stroke of business, by making ‘‘a corner” 
in pickled pork, at Chicago, and had now 
retired upon his ‘ pile.” Three years before 


he had ruined himself, and the bulk of 
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his friends, by an attempt to engineer a 
corner in molasses ; but when the pork turned 
up a “straight hand,” he had paid all his 
old creditors a hundred red cents in each 
dollar, which, as his wife told me, was 
more than any of them ever expected, or, 
for the matter of that, deserved. 

“But Hiram’s got his pile now, I caleu- 
late,” continued the worthy lady, with par- 
donable pride, ‘‘and I reckon he’s learnt 
enough by this time to sit as steady 
on it as an old rooster. Money's a 
good egg, Mr Severn, sir, and it’s my 
fixed idea that it ought to be laid in a 
warm nest.” 

I expressed my entire concurrence in these 
most practical sentiments, and she then in- 
sisted on my telling her all 1 knew about 


the private habits and mode of life of the 
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Royal family, and of one or two of our 
principal dukes and marquises. 

It was impossible to classify her as a 
bore,—she was so entirely natural and viva- 
cious, with not a taint in her endless chatter 
of her own personality. 

Before leaving I managed to hunt out 
Miss Rock again, and under the excuse 
of piloting her through the difficulties of 
procuring a final Neapolitian ice, with its 
essential adjuncts of wafer and still cham- 
pagne, had another opportunity, of which 
I carefully availed myself to, at all events, 
form the materials, for thoroughly making 
up my mind about her. 

Then I returned to Chapel Street, and 
before turning in, considered matters on my 
sofa, with the aid of seven feet of cherry 


stem, without a flaw, and a huge lump of 
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anatolia clay of the purest quality, the 
gift of some Greek merchants in the city, 
in whose matters | was standing counsel. 
Tobacco, when it is good, mild and cool, 
aids reflection most essentially. The normal 
pulse of a man in the prime of life should 
beat from seventy to seventy-five times in 
the minute. So at least physicians tell us. 
Many great men have had pulses abnormally 
slow. Napoleon’s heart hardly beat faster 
than that of areptile. Shelley's pulse, if he 
were only betrayed into conversation, would 
at once mount to ninety. His blood was 
always dashing itself in angry surges against 
the walls of his heart. Those whom the 
gods love die young. He would have 
died of heart disease if the sea, which 
he so loved, had snot claimed him for 


her own, 
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I, not being a Shelley, was able to enjoy 
my pipe complacently, and to watch with 
interest the ring of smoke edging up from 
the bowl to the ceiling, and I was also able 
to think things over. Should I offer my 
hand to Miss Rock? I need have no false 
shame in doing so. _ I could stipulate that 
every dollar of her fortune should be uncon- 
ditionally settled on herself, with full power 
to her to deal with it as she might please, 
and without even a nominal sum to be 
settled on me. 

I should insist on these terms in any case, 
as they would put my motives absolutely 
above suspicion. And then, too, I could. 
very well afford to make them. I had quite 
enough money of my own securely invested, 
upon which to retire to my Tusculan villa, 


or my Sabine farm, at any moment that I 
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might please. Four hundred a year—to take 
a low estimate of my financial position, were 
I to leave off practice at once, and to live 
on the interest of my capital saved—is not 
a fortune, of course. But what is more 
than a pound a day, is a sufficient com- 
petence for any man, unless he wish to live 
at Vienna, or to have an entvesol in the 
Avenue de l’Opéra. Besides, I had no in- 
tention of retiring, being hardly yet in the 
summer of life, and as fond of my work for 
its own sake, as if it were salmon fishing or 
deer stalking. 

So I decided to begin by tackling old 
Rock in person, without any waste of time. 
For Americans have a fancy for titles, as 
they have for bric-a-brac, and London has 
only too many impecunious peers only too 


anxious to pick up what it pleases them, 
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in their impertinence, to call a shoddy 
nugget. 

So I invited Mr Rock to dine with me 
at White's, to which club I now belonged, 
and when, as it happened, a certain very 
distinguished royal Personage was dining 
that evening with one or two other dis- 
tinguished royal Personages, and a sprink- 
ling of Serenes, at a table next but one 
to our own. 

This pleased Mr Rock immensely. “It 
is incorrect, sir,’ he said, ‘‘to say that 
you English are exclusive, sir,—it is not so. 
Sir, here am I, Cyrus Napoleon Washington 
Q. Rock, of Rockburg, U.S., dining in 
his own club, with the Heir-Apparent to 
the Throne of the Plantagenets, and the 
Tudors and the Stuarts at the next table 


but one. Sir, it does me proud, and I 
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thank you for myself and my country, for 
your hospitality and for this occasion. I 
shall wire it, sir, to Rockburg, and they 
will make an editorial of it there in the 
Daily Bulletin.” 

I expressed my satisfaction at Mr Rock’s 
delight, and then began cautiously to feel 
my way towards the business of the evening. 
This we did not reach until we were al- 
most the only occupants of the smoking- 
room, when the waiter had fixed a mint 
Julep completely to Mr Rock’s approval, 
and vastly to his own. Then with what 
diplomacy I could, and with commendable 
brevity, I opened my case to him, care- 
fully dwelling on the point that money was 
no object whatever to me, and that if it 
were made a condition, I should not ob- 


ject to giving up my profession, and 
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becoming a naturalised citizen of the United 
States, although it had always been my 
ambition to wear the English ermine, if 
only for a term, and that prize was now 
practically within my reach. 

Mr Rock closed his eyes for a minute 
or two, and, I presume, meditated. Then 
he opened them and took a square look 
at me. Then he opened his mouth and 
began what he had to say in the most 
unembarrassed manner possible, but with 
the broad accent peculiar to him, when he 
meant what he was saying. 

‘Well, Mr Severn, you are a smart young 
man, and as handy, and you come of a 
family as good as most peerages, and you've 
chumped your sawdust without butter or 
molasses, and you've made yourself what 


you are. J can respect you for that. 
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I’m a self-made man myself. My neigh- 
bours tell me it relieves the Almighty of 
a very great responsibility. Perhaps it 
may, although it isn't for me to perch 
on the top of my own pile, and crow to 
the parish. But I lke you, Mr Severn. 
There must have been grit in you all 
along, and there’s plenty of it now. I 
don’t want a good marriage for my gell, 
though no doubt you are well enough 
off. What I want to find for her is 
a man who'll behave fair and _ square 
and honourable to her, and lm _in- 
clined to think that those are your 
views and your sentiments. And, so far, 
the coast is clear. Now, hev you, or hev 
you not been making signals to her in the 
offing ?” 


I was enabled to assure Mr Rock, with 
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a most perfect sincerity, that, intentionally 
at any rate, I stood entirely guiltless of any 
such piratical practices. 

“Wal, squire,” rejoined Mr Rock, “then 
Vil speak to my gell about this biz to- 
morrow morning, and if she says ‘Yes,’ Cyrus 
Napoleon Washington Q. Rock will be the 
last man under the stars and stripes to 
shove in his oar and say ‘No.’ On that 
deal you hev my fist. I guess from what 
I've seen with my eyes half open, that my 
gell will say ‘Yes.’ She allus did like you 
Britishers. But go bail for her, I can’t. 
And it’s too much to expect of any parent 
in these onnatral days. I'll let you be 
posted up, squire, in due course; and now, 
if I may trespass on your hospitality, I 
should like that smart young waiter to 


fix me just another julep.’ 
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So the julep was “fixed” and solemnly 
consumed, and Mr Cyrus Napoleon Washing- 
ton Q. Rock and I took leave of each 
other in the portals of White's on the 


most friendly terms. 
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CHAPTER IV. 





“ Dear Sir,—I enclose a letter from my 


daughter.—Yours truly, 
‘“Cyrus NAPOLEON WASHINGTON Q. Rock.” 


The letter from Miss Rock was equally 


characteristic. 


‘DEAR Mr SEvVERN,—I shall be in to- 
day after five, as papa is going to dine 


with one or two city men, with whom he 
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is running a little plant, which he says will 
turn out a straight flush. Chip in if you 
will at the Continental any time after five, 
and I should very much enjoy it, if you 
would take me to some show.—Yours 


sincerely, EvizaBeTH M. J. Rock.” 


To this I sent a trusty messenger with 
“an answer, and made my appearance at Mr 
Rock’s hotel at the time appointed. Miss 
Rock received me with a most cordial 
shake of the hand, not at all masculine, 
but as simple and unaffected as the ring 
of her voice—the slight American intona- 
tion in which was just sufficiently percepti- 
ble to be piquant. 

“Well, Mr Severn,” she said, ‘ my 
father’s given me carte blanche in this 


deal, and I think I know how I’m going 
VOL. II. D 
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to play it. But it’s going for the bank, 
you know, and it wants con-sideration. I 
haven't quite clearly fixed my mind up, 
and it’s no good pretending I have; but 
I sha’n’t keep you waiting off and on longer 
than is really fair and reasonable. A _ fort- 
night deferred isn’t much of a couple of 
valuable lives, and I’m not the girl to 
make up my mind on such a matter in less 
than a fortnight.” 

“A most reasonable time allowance,” I 
answered, with my best smile, and a bow 
which would have been wasted on a Lord 
Chancellor on the Woolsack. 

“Well, I don't say it is, and I don't 
say it isn't, but it’s what I want, and, 
now as you are here to-night, and I mean 
if you can spare the time to skip around 


a bit, suppose you take me somewhere.” 
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“What will Mr Rock say?” I gently 
urged. ‘Of course I shall be perfectly 
delighted.” 

“Say? What should he say? Why! 
very much obliged to you for your at- 
tention and kindness to an ignorant young 
Yank like me.” 

“Would Mr Rock mind my taking you 
out to dinner?” 

‘* Not a cent; and I wouldn't mind 
coming. But, suppose you dine here, and 
let's skip round to the play afterwards. 
You can send a messenger for your clothes, 
and we'll do the thing like citizens with 
a stake in our respective countries.” 

I, of course, said I was only too charmed, 
and sent a messenger at once for my even- 
ing apparel. Being Miss Rock's guest, I 


had naturally to accept her place of enter- 
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tainment and her bill of fare. Both were 
excellent. With genuine American tact, 
she chose the public coffee-room. The bill 
of fare displayed, as I knew, a full ac- 
quaintance with Saratoga; for it included 
hot boiled lobster—a dish practically un- 
known in England—and also baked oysters. 
I concluded that the superintendence of 
Mr Rock’s banquets at Delmonico’s and 
elsewhere had been one of the pleasant 
and daughterly methods by which Miss 
Rock had lightened his labours. Apart 
altogether from the fact that I already 
entertained towards her feelings wholly dis- 
tinct from those of friendship, her versa- 
tility and general savoir faire impressed 
me wonderfully. 

To the Criterion we ultimately repaired. 


The piece was of the ordinary Criterion, or, 
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to be perhaps more exact, Palais Royal 
type. It was, if I remember rightly, The 
Wife with Two Mothers-in-Law, or some- 
thing of the sort. Of course, all the 
peculiarly Parisian humour of the French 
original had of necessity been strictly ex- 
cised, but there was sufficient movement 
to atone for want of genuine incident, and 
sufficient sprightliness of dialogue to enable 
the actors to dispense with gag. 

Honestly, I can declare that I enjoyed 
myself, and I am sure that my companion 
was equally pleased, for she was entirely 
silent and attentive beyond laughter during 
the progress of the piece itself, and vigor- 
ously earnest about its merits during the 
intervals between the acts. 

When we returned to the hotel, we 


found that Mr Rock had not yet arrived, 
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having, as the hall porter informed us, 





gone out to sce the conclusion of a big 
billiard match, in which he was much 
interested ; so, at her request, I went up- 
stairs with his daughtcr to await his 
arrival. 

‘*Papa won't be long,” said Miss Rock. 
“Wait and see him; it will please the 
old man. He’s as regular as a rooster, 
and wont keep us beyond the  pro- 
prieties. 

‘Regular as a rooster” Mr Rock arrived 
within rather less than five minutes. He 
nodded to his daughter and shook hands 
with me. 

“Wal, squire, I suppose you've been 
taking my gell round. Gells give a power 
of trouble; I know her dear mother did, 


and I know she takes after her mother. 
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It’s kind of you to interest yourself in 
this way, and I take it as a compliment— 
not to my dollars, sir, but to an American 
citizen.” 

‘“‘ Always talking about your dollars, papa,” 
interrupted Miss Rock. 

“Wal!” retorted her parent, jerking 
the bell vigorously, ‘“‘ what else have I 
got to talk about? Not you anyhow, 
though youre as dootiful a gell as need 
be. Pm not an educated man. I’m not 
a gentleman. JI don’t reckon any friends 
in Borston. | haven't been there yet to 
see the hub of the universe sticking out 
like the bottom of a teacup in a pumpkin 
pie. That's a flush. But I like this old 
country, and I like you, sir, if it isn’t 
a liberty to say so a second time on so 


short an acquaintance. When a Britisher 
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runs square, he’s squarer than any man 
on the track. There’s no psalm - smiting 
and foot-shuffing about him. I won't go 
so far as to say Bunker's Hill wasn’t a 
blunder. But the checks have _ been 
handed in over that little show, and the 
job’s over. Hammer down to the highest 
bidder.” 

Here Mr Rock, who had imbedded his 
hand in his shirt front, and was planted 
on the hearth-rug with his other hand 
under his coat tails, stood like Brutus, 
and paused for a reply. The reply was 
a ripple of laughter, which his minor 
raised to a perfect peal. Then I said 
that I thought I must be going. 

“© We'll have a sling before we go, 
squire, to show theres good feeling, and 


you just consider yourself free of my 
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location to come in and out as you 
please. The details of this little biz will, 
I suppose, have to be fixed up; but if 
all goes well, you and my gell will be 
equal to that emergency. And I cannot 
help a remark. New York is a fine city ; 
so is New Orleans. So forthe matter of 
that is ‘Frisco, bar those misbegotten sons 
of Chinese. So Rockburg will be when 
it’s located out. But give Cyrus Napoleon 
Washington Q. Rock, London, before all 
the cities in the wuniverse,—now that 
Niniveh and Babylon are disestablished and 
disendowed.” 

Soon after I took a most friendly leave, 
and so ended my first evening in the 
domestic circle—if two points can fix the 
locus of a circle, which geometricians deny 


—of Mr Rock. 
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Fortunately the London Christmas that 
year was fine. There was no fog, no rain, 
and no mud, and hardly any frost of 
which to speak. I was consequently able 
to fulfil my promise to the letter, and 
I took Miss Rock to really everything in 
London and every place in London that 
an American of an inquiring turn of mind 
and anxious to “put his London through,’ 
would wish to see. 

Let me give a short list by way of 
sample. Of course there were the Docks 
and the British Museum, Westminster Abbey, 
and the Tower, and similar places, most 
of which she had visited, but very imper- 
fectly. Then there was the Mint and 
the Monument, and Billingsgate Market ; 


and there were a number of quaint little 
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places—the Halls of the City Companies, 
to one of which I was standing counsel ; 
and Newgate, and St John’s Gate at 
Clerkenwell, and the old red tower at 
Canonbury. 

Mr Rock, too, was interested in places even 
where their authenticity was doubtful, such 
as the old Jamaica Coffee-house and Great 
St Helen’s and the Barbican. We actually 
included Primrose Hill in the round of our 
investigations, not forgetting Hampstead 
Heath and the Spaniards. We spent the 
best part of an afternoon in St Martin's 
Lane, Leicester Square, Soho, and the “Con- 
vent Garden.” We dived into Southwark, 
and visited the Tabard, which had not then 
been demolished. We explored Chelsea, and 
endeavoured to identify Don Saltero’s and 


the Old Bun House. I think I left no nook 
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untried, and I know that my services were 
fully appreciated. 

Amongst other things—for Americans take 
a great interest in criminal cases—we visited 
the locality of several famous murders, such 
as Great Coram Street, Saffron Hill, the Hen 
and Chickens in the Borough, and others, 
We dived into crypts, wasted many precious 
minutes over monuments and inscriptions, 
spent a whole afternoon in what was once 
Grub Street and its neighbourhood, and 
otherwise, as Mr Rock expressed it, so 
“‘petered our London out that a gross of 
Chinamen couldn’t extract a dollar piece from 
the refuse.” 

‘**T shall go back to Rockburg, sir,” said Mr 
_ Rock, “a prouder man and a taller by a con- 
siderable number of inches. I will not, sir, 


compare myself to the travelled monkey in 
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the fable of your fellow-countryman, Gold- 
smith, with whose Vicar of Wakefield I am 
as well acquainted as with Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York; but you have travelled 
me a bit, Mr Severn. You have expanded 
the map, and I am much obliged to you, 
sir.” 

All’s well that ends well. 

Meantime, the allotted period of proba- 
tion drew to its conclusion, and I was not 


astonished to receive one morning a brief 


and characteristic letter from Miss Rock. 


“ DEAR Mr SEvVERN,—lI think we have seen 
enough of each other to come to an opinion, 
unless either of us is keeping back a secret. 
I know it is not so with me, and I would 
believe no one who said it was so with you. 


I think you may come round to the Con- 
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tinental as soon as you like without troubling 
your mind. We shall both be glad to see 
you. 

“T lke England so well that I am more 
than content to take it up for a permanency. 
It's the difference between a prairie and a 
flower garden, but I have my fancies for the 
flower garden.—Yours always sincerely, 


“ ELIZABETH M. T. Rock.” 


I read the letter through, pocketed it, told 
my clerk that I should not return till the 
next morning, and in really less than ten 
minutes was at the Hotel Continental. 

We dined en famille that night, and an 
extremely happy party we made. I was 
triumphant, Mr Rock serene and _ satisfied, 
and Elizabeth tranquil and radiant. 

We talked about everything except our- 
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selves, and before I left, by way of making 
the thing a solemn family party, we actually 
indulged in a little three-handed euchre, 
much to the amazement of the waiter, who 
apparently “did not understand” the game. 
Then I took my departure, Mr Rock evincing 
his sense of impending relationship by very 
nearly crushing my hand and dislocating my 
arm, and I found myself on the flags in front 
of the Royal Academy, not a rich man only, 
but practically a millionaire. 

Yes, my whole life was now closed, except 
so far as ambition might guide or caprice 
be able to tempt me. I should have at 
my command money more than sufficient to 
carry out any deliberate plan of action or 
any sudden impulse. I knew that so it 
was, and yet I think I hardly realised the 


fact until I found myself in my bedroom 
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trying to go to sleep upon the events of 
the day, and for some time failing signally 
in the effort. 

But I slept soundly, nevertheless, and 
arose next morning ready for my before- 
breakfast ride, from which I returned with 
my muscles braced, my blood bounding 
through my veins, and an indefinite horizon 
open to my Vision. 

Had I, after all, been more industrious, 
or more deserving than other young men, 
or was it simply that fortune had favoured 
me ! 

I philosophically decided that my gratitude 
was entirely due to fortune, and I aston- 
ished the groom who was waiting for my 
horse by giving him a sovereign along 
with the usual nod in recognition of his 


salute. 
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‘““May your honour have all the luck 
your honour deserves,” said the man in 
question, whose .name happened to _ be 
Flanagan, “and may the Blessed Virgin 
and all the holy Saints look after your 
honour and keep your honour from the 
cess and the trouble.” 

And I believe that Mr Flanagan’s sin- 
cerity was independent of the piece of 
gold, if, perhaps, stimulated into outbreak 
by it. Anyhow I felt disposed to accept 
his complex benediction as an augury of 


luck. 
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CHAPTER V. 


37% S it happened, the next morning 


was Saturday, and for once in a 





way I had only one case to 
which to attend. It was in the Court 
of Appeal, and was not likely to be 
reached. 

So, as had been arranged the night 
before, I met Elizabeth and her father in 
the great hall of the Courts of Justice, and 
conducted them by the counsels’ corridors 
and entrances from court to court. 

Elizabeth was interested, but not alto- 


gether amused. Mr Rock was profoundly 
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impressed. The building, he remarked, was 
fine, and had very many points about it 
considered as a structure, although, in his 
view, it did not compare to advantage with 
the Capital at Washington. Washington, 
however, was a hole of a location, only fit 
for Indians and mean whites. You were 
up to knees there in summer in the 
dust, to say nothing of cyclones of dust 
in the air, and you were up to your 
middle in winter in the slush, which was 
as bad as an up-river lot on the foreshore, 
or back away in the swamps. 

If he were President of the United States 
he would engineer a bill to locate the 
Capital at Saratoga, and he guessed it 
would be a popular measure, and would 
go far towards securing him a second term. 


But we didn’t understand these things in 
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England. Here was our Court fixed at 
Buckingham Palace, which wasn’t a patch, 
nor a quarter of a patch, on Hampton 
Court. Greenwich Hospital we turned into 
a sort of naval West Point. Now Peter 
the Great, who had his eyes just as open 
as had old Cardinal Wolsey, had pitched on 
Greenwich Hospital for his palace, and Peter 
wasn't far out. 

He didn’t deny that there were points 
about Windsor Castle, and also about the 
Tower. But as for Buckingham Palace, he 
considered it altogether shoddy and much 
the same style of architecture as Regent 
Street. St James’ Palace was a curious 
old relic. 

“Now, if we had any old buildings in 


our country, sir,” he continued, warming 


up, “we should take a pride in them, and 
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treat them with respect; not let them out 
for paupers and pensioners off the Govern- 
ment and the Court. Why, if we had in 
all New York such a place as your Chelsea 
Hospital, with its glorious old red_ brick, 
and its quadrangles, and its gardens run- 
ning down to the river, our people would 
come all the way from Florida to see it, 
and would think themselves well paid for 
their journey. I wish we could buy one 
of those places off you, squire, and trans- 
port it wholesale and entire on a big 
pontoon. We are buying up all your old 
plate and pictures and books as it is. 
We don't want to buy your horses. I 
reckon we can show as good of our own. 
However, if we can’t transplant these 
treasures of yours, we can always cross 


the pond to see them for ourselves, and 
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it makes us kinder recollect that we 
are English after all and straddle round 
accordingly.” 

So Mr Rock, with more of the same 
sort. He was a perpetual vein of rich 
native ore, largely mixed with grit, but 
cropping up from an apparently inexhausti- 
ble lode. 

It has been wiscly said that your first 
rough impressions of a place are not only 
the most valuable but generally the most 
accurate. To lose yourself in detail is 
a misfortune both for yourself, and—if 
you have any—for your listeners; or, 
as the case may be, your readers. 

A few days later the Rocks departed 
for Paris, where it was settled I was 
to join them as soon as the courts rose. 


They went, as becomes Americans, by the 
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shortest route; and I was consequently 
able to so time my engagements as to 
bid them farewell on the deck of the 
steamer at Folkestone, and return to town 
myself by the next train. 

Meantime, Mr Rock and I had had a 
very definite conversation, and it had 
been arranged that the marriage should 
take place in June. Mr Rock was dis- 
appointed to find that it would be difficult 
to obtain permission from the Dean and 
Chapter to have the thing “fixed up and 
put through” at Westminster Abbey, and 
that there were even greater obstacles 
in the way of St George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, with which, and with its oak stalls 
and its organ and its garter banners, he 
had been much impressed. 


“ If” he profoundly remarked, ‘‘ these 
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places belonged to the nation, they ought 
to be available to the nation for all 
reasonable purposes, at a tariff sufficient 
to prevent a block of business, but no 
more.” 

Ultimately, we agreed that, if the mar- 
riage was to take place in London, it 
should be at St George’s, Hanover Square ; 
and this matter settled, Mr Rock and 
his daughter took their departure. 

As to settlements, Mr Rock took a 
liberal but an American view of them. 

“T shall settle a few dollars on my 
gell, squire—absolutely. The bulk of my 
pile she will, of course, have sooner or 
later. But how I shall tie it up, or 
whether I shall tie it up at all, are 
matters I have not yet settled in my 


own mind; and I have taken the liberty 
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of settling a few dollars a year on you, 
with remainder to her and her heirs, 
because in this ill-regulated world things 
do not always go on or turn out as 
you might expect, and so I want to 
make you, without taking any liberty, a 
present of a small insurance against acci- 
dents or other contingencies.” 

I could only assure Mr Rock that I 
appreciated his munificence, and fully sym- 
pathised with his motives. 

“Wal!” he said; “ its best to Jet 
business be business, and pleasure, pleas- 
ure. Keep ‘em apart. You may shake 
‘em up together, but they won't amalga- 
mate any more’n ile and vinegar. Them’s 
my intentions, squire, and I have tele- 
graphed full instructions to my attorneys 


in New York to put the matter straight 
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through ; and now let’s have a _ small 
something short and hot, onless you 
prefer champagne.” 

As I preferred the ‘ something short 
and hot,’ we ratified the contract with 
it, and, as I remember, we exchanged 
cigar cases, he having a fancy for mine, 
which was set with plaques of pink 
Du Barry porcelain, and I, for his, 
which was of bark from the Yosemite 
Valley, bound in oxydised silver. 

It is the philosopher of Stagira who 
somewhere remarks that the exchange of 
gifts, when it does not amount to a 
colourable form of bribery, is one of the 
surest symptoms of friendship, and one 
of its most pleasant cements. 

And now my reader will most naturally 


ask— what I have not perhaps as yet 
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sufficiently explained—what were really my 
feelings towards Miss Rock herself, and 
how far was I acting honestly,—or, to 
use the more current phrase,—honourably 
in marrying her. 

It is a difficult question to answer. The 
motives of all of us are apt to be 
mixed. There probably never yet was 
a soldier of the Cross, however pious, from 
the Crusaders down to Gordon, who did 
not enjoy fighting for its own sake. 

The strict honesty I should say, that I 
was very much in the state of mind 
described in Tennyson’s Northern Farmer, 
of the new style. I was not “ marrying 
for money,” but I was distinctly “ marrying 
where money was.” My inclinations and 
my interests happened to coincide. Had 
I been in the Church, J should probably 
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have said that Providence, in its inscrutable 
wisdom, was summoning me, for purposes of 
its own, to a wider sphere of usefulness. Not 
being in the Church, I said nothing of the 
kind, but was nevertheless very well satis- 
fied with the turn which Providence had 
given to matters, or at any rate allowed 
them to take. 

My cards had somehow all turned into 
trumps in my hand, as if I had been 
playing whist. I could have laid them 
on the table and called the game. Fortune 
always comes with a rush to the aid of 
those who aid themselves, exactly as when 
you are on the decline, the fickle jade, is 
ever ready to lend you an accelerating push. 

Of course [ wrote to my people down 
in Essex, and received back letters from 


them, briming with excitement. My father 
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was delighted beyond measure, at what he 
was pleased to term my most prudent 
choice, and after a page or two of wisdom 
in the style of Polonius, began as usual to 
refer dismally to the condition of his 
banking account. 

My sisters were more straightforward. 
They were both very pleased. They ex- 
pressed a strong desire to be bridesmaids, 
and they both, poor things, reminded me that 
the only really expensive item in a brides- 
maid’s accoutrements was the locket, which 
it was the fashion now to decorate with 
the monograms of the bride on one side, 
and bridegroom on the other, set in various 
stones, the initials of which spelt out the 
two names, 

They sent also for me to forward on 


profuse letters of congratulation to my 
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fiancée, which I have no doubt were laboured 
master-pieces of composition. 

So much for home. “So long as thou 
doest good unto thyself men shall speak 
well of thee.” 








CHAPTER VL 


in your hand at once. I ought, 





however, just to glance at my 
Parliamentary duties. Practically they gave 
me no trouble whatever. I had gone into 
Parliament when I could afford to do so, 
exactly as I had set up a horse and a groom 
of my own as soon as I could afford to do so, 
but I had spoken very seldom, and only on 
subjects in which I personally took an in- 
terest; and on these rare occasions I had 
addressed Mr Speaker with most commend- 


able brevity. 
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Divisions I did not attend, auilegs they were 
of real importance to my party, when I made 
it a point to be present, whatever else might 
require me elsewhere. In fads, such as bills 
to regulate the hours for the sale of ginger 
beer and other non-intoxicant liquids on 
Sundays, and red letter days, or to forbid 
the crying of muffins and crumpets by bell 
during the hours of divine worship, I took 
no manner of interest. 

I had consequently proved myself not a 
fussy member but a useful one. And above 
all, I had avoided the blunder of asking for 
papers bearing on the designs of Russia in 
the Equatorial African Belt, or the exact 
condition, according to latest advices, of 
our relations with the Border tribes of 
Patagonia, and ithe validity of guarantees 


given by the chiefs of that country for 
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the safety of nonconformist and _ other 


missionaries. 
So I began to be looked upon before very 


long as a member who prefers to work for the 
country rather than to make speeches for 
buncombe. This was what I wanted, but I 
ought to add that I never forgot to open my 
mouth on any question of international law ; 
for international law is sound common sense, 
and it is easy to make it intelligible to a 
common sense audience, as eminently prac- 
tical as is the House of Commons. And, 
besides, to be credited with a knowledge of 
international law gives you something more 
than a European reputation. 

Men whom I could mention, and who are 
still alive, have made not only reputations 
but fortunes, and won their way to places of 


emolument and dignity by a very superficial 
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acquaintance indeed with Grotius, Puffendorff, 
and Vattel, gleaned at second hand from 
Wheaton and Travers Twiss. 

The House likes a man with a speciality 
in him, and to a certain extent I may 
fairly claim that it found that man in 
myself. 

Thus, then, to sum up I was moving 
every way, in Parliament and in my pro- 
fession; but less in society, for which I 
obviously had not the time, even if I had 
had the inclination. I infinitely preferred 
the joint at my club, and after it an hour 
or two over a cigar and a readable book 
in my chambers to any dinner of state, 
however select or well served, so that I 
was looked upon as a man, who, if not 
quite unsympathetic, was yet, at all events, 


shy and reserved, which fact the kindly 
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ascribed to pressure of work, and the 
malicious to arrogance. Both were wide 
of the mark. The sole causes of my 
hermit-crab existence were self-containment 
and a something which was not exactly 
indolence nor yet indifference, but a neutral 
tint between the two. 

Nor do I believe this frame of mind to 
be at all unwholesome. It certainly in no 
way impairs your position, usefulness either 
to the world at large, or to those that 
have direct claims upon you; and these 
are, after all, the best tests of a man’s 


mental habits that I can suggest. 


About this time a criminal case occurred 
which excited the wildest interest, not 
in England only, but over the whole 


Continent. 
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A young girl of some two-and-twenty, 
singularly beautiful, but with a very doubt- 
ful character and a notoriously resolute 
and vindictive temper, was charged with 
poisoning a very worthless kind of fellow, 
a French drawing- master, with a _ re- 
markably bad dossier in Paris, and 
nothing to recommend him in England 
except his good looks, his smooth tongue, 
his savoir faire, and a certain facility with 
his pencil. 

The girl’s name was Margaret Wilson, 
and she was the daughter of a Liverpool 
merchant. Having some talent, or at any 
rate liking for art, she had attended the 
art classes at the Ladies’ College, with the 
full knowledge of her parents, and here 
she had made the acquaintance of Monsieur 


Achille Daubray, who was one of the 
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masters at the college in question, but of 
whose antecedents literally nothing seemed 
to be known. 

He had dropped into the town nobody 
knew how or from where, and had com- 
menced by allowing the fancy shopkeepers 
to sell pretty little water-colour sketches 
for him upon a liberal commission. His 
sketches were dexterous enough in the 
smartest manner of the Boulevards, but 
so carefully toned down as to avoid 
even the possibility of a shock to English 
prejudices. 

He then, as I have said, secured himself 
a footing in the Ladies’ College, and now 
dropped his trifles, and réfused to paint 
anything but portraits at a rate by no 
means deterrent, but more than _ sufficient 


to enable him, either openly or secretly, 
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to gratify all his tastes, which were those 
of the very worst, most selfish, and most 
unscrupulous Parisian imaquereau. Inter 
alia, as it turned out when his dosser 
was sent over by the Parisian police, he 
was acquainted with Toulon, and had been 
more than once suspected of crimes, which, 
if proved, would have resigned him to 
travaux forcés & perpeturté. 

This man had, according to all popular 
belief, carried on an intrigue for some 
months with Margaret Wilson, doing the 
best he could to ascertain her pecuniary 
position, and evidently intending to go 
through the form of marriage with her 
if her fortune, when he could form an 
estimate of it, should justify him in the 
step. 

When he found that his prize was not 
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as large as he had imagined, and that 
he could play his cards with better 
advantage elsewhere, he most brutally 
told the girl as much, and insisted 
that all relations between them _ should 
be broken off. 

She wrote him a very artful letter, sub- 
mitting fully to his prudence and _ better 
judgment, and without any idle or irri- 
tating reproaches or complaints, but she 
sent him some keys by which he could 
gain admission to the house after dusk, 
and begged him, as a last favour, to 
visit her for the last time in_ the 
dead of the night, and in her own 
room. 

There he sat, according to his own 
account, for about an hour, during which 


she pressed upon him a couple of glasses 
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of wine. The night was chilly, and he 
hardly needed the pressing, but at last the 
sky began to lighten, and it was time 
for him to sneak away. He had hardly 
reached his own lodgings when he was 
seized with the most violent symptoms, and 
at once sent for medical aid, communicating 
his suspicions to the doctors. The medical 
aid was too late. He had taken a dose 
of tartar emetic, enough to kill not one 
man but half-a-dozen, and he died in 
agonies, which he fully deserved. 

The tartar emetic was found in him in 
quantities, practically enormous, and as he 
was about the last man to have committed 
suicide, and, in fact, died in the most 
abject terror, there was but one conclusion 
at which primd facie to arrive. So, 


at all events, the magistrates thought, and 
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committed Miss Wilson to take her trial 
at the next Assizes. 

I had just mastered the case from the 
detailed reports in the Liverpool papers, 
and had, of course, formed my own con- 
clusion on it, when my clerk informed me 
that a gentleman of the name of Jackson 
had paid me a special retainer, and a very 
considerable fee, and wished to see me 
at once. 

[I heard incidentally afterwards that the 
funds for the defence, which was extremely 
costly, involving the calling of many eminent 
experts, had been very liberally contributed 
to by the French Embassy, which happened 
to know all about Monsieur Daubray, and to 
be rather glad than otherwise, that he was 
out of the way. 


Mr Jackson was accordingly admitted. 
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He was a portly man, respectably dressed, 
with an immensely fat face,—apparently 
devoid of any expression,—a solemn, but 
extremely deferential manner and apparel, 
which, together with a heavy watch chain 
and a gold signet—he was entirely inno- 
cent of other jewellery—denoted extreme 
solvency. 

“This is a most sad case, sir,” he com- 
menced, clearing his throat, and with some- 
thing like moisture in his eyes. ‘I never 
knew so sad a case in the whole of my 
long professional experience. But I have 
the assurance of the young lady herself, 
a most charming, accomplished, and indeed 
lovely girl, that she is entirely innocent, 
her own belief being that the miscreant 
committed suicide out of revenge, which 


seems possible enough to those who, like 
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‘members of your learned profession, have 
to necessarily be familiar with every side 
of human nature. I have left the papers, 
sir, with your clerk, and with your per- 
mission will have a consultation, when you 
have mastered them; and I have taken 
the liberty of asking your clerk to suggest 
two juniors, to hold under you, which he 
has very kindly done, although,’—and here 
he smiled discreetly,—‘‘it was certainly not 
professional conduct on my part to do 
as much. Meantime we wish for a writ 
under Palmer's Act, in order that the 
case may be tried in London. I hardly 
fancy the application will be opposed, as 
my affidavits are extremely strong. The 
local press has taken the matter up with 
the most extreme ignorance and virulence, 


and local opinion is so excited that meetings 
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have actually been held, and speeches made, 
to say nothing of sermons in the local 
pulpits. All this, of course, makes our 
application little more than formal, but I 
have given due notice to the Crown, and 
will arrange with the Treasury solicitor 
to have the matter brought on at your 
convenience. I am afraid I shall have to 
trouble you with several further consulta- 
tions, but all that I will arrange with 
your clerk.” 

And here Mr Jackson rose to his feet 
and made me a most profound bow. 

“YT will give the case all my attention, 
Mr Jackson,” said I, “and as it is a 
matter of life and death, will let no- 
thing interfere with my personal attendance 
at it.” 


* ‘You are too kind, sir. It’s more than 
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my client could have expected, but I 
will at once inform her, and_ relieve 
her mind, and she will, I am sure, be 
correspondingly grateful, as indeed she 
ought.” 

And with this expression of opinion, 
Mr Jackson profoundly bowed himself 
out. 

As soon as Mr Jackson had left, my 
clerk, Mr Gutteridge, entered. Barristers’ 
clerks are like Pharaoh’s cattle, of two kinds, 
and Gutteridge certainly belonged to the 
sleeker variety. His appearance was that 
of a prosperous stockbroker, or of a wealthy 
merchant, and it was easy to see that the 
Stagnation and depression of which the 
majority of his brother clerks were com- 
plaining had, at any rate, exercised no 


baleful influence upon him. 
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The Bar at present is as severely de- 
pressed as are all other professions and 
occupations, and one sign of this depression 
is very noticeable. If you saunter leisurely 
through the Temple, you are almost cer- 
tain to come across a man past the prime 
of life, of unmistakably respectable de- 
meanour, and whose apparel has obviously 
seen its best days. He is doing nothing. 
It is clear, indeed, that he is on the look 
out: for a job, or is, to borrow the expres- 
sive phrase of Mr Montagu Tigg, ‘ round 
the corner.” You meet him, let us say, 
in Essex Court. In Pump Court you will 
come across a second specimen. There is 
a third waiting in a hopeless kind of way 
under Goldsmith Buildings. And there are 
almost sure to be a couple in King’s ‘Bench 


Walk, listlessly interested in the trees and 
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the sparrows, but with the weather-eye 
wide open for anything that may turn 
up. These more or less dilapidated indi- 
viduals are barristers’ clerks out of em- 
ployment, and in quest of a new situation. 
Their last employer has died, or has retired 
from practice, or has accepted a Colonial 
judgeship, and the unhappy clerk has found 
himself out of employment, and with liter- 
ally nothing to which he can turn his 
hand. 

The career of a barrister’s clerk is extremely 
precarious. ‘There are great prizes in it, no 
doubt. The clerk of a great leader will make 
fifteen hundred a year very easily by legiti- 
mate fees, and half as much again indirectly. 
Then, of course, if his master becomes a judge, 
he is permanently provided for. But the 


majority of barristers’ clerks have a very hard 
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time of it. They have usually commenced 
life as office boys at a few shillings a week. 
The office boy of the Temple is a gamin 
sut generis. His impishness is something 
absolutely incredible, his precocity miraculous, 
and his knowledge of the world worthy of a 
Queen’s counsel and circuit leader. For 
most boys—stable boys, errand boys, shop 
boys, and other such varieties of the genus— 
the law has its terrors. The office boy in 
the Temple knows better. Familiarity has 
bred contempt in him, and he will even go 
so far as to contest the right of way upon 
the pavement with a city policeman. Of 
these promising young gentlemen a certain 
number are dismissed for petty offences 
A few are convicted of theft and embezzle- 
ment, and disappear from the society they 


have enlivened. A_ still larger number 
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abandon the law in disgust and take to 
more adventurous callings,—becoming sailors, 
or railway porters, or potmen, or enlisting, 
or otherwise adopting a buccaneer life. A 
select few take kindly to the law, and 
ultimately develope into barristers’ clerks. 
The nominal duties of a barrister’s clerk 
are very light. He has to wait upon his 
master, to aid him in robing and unrobing, 
to introduce clients to his notice, to receive 
the fees, and to account for them. His 
actual duties go very far beyond this. He 
is expected to act as a sort of factotum to 
his employer, to go messages for him, to 
make inconvenient excuses for him, and 
generally to tell, or, indeed, to invent, any 
le that may be necessary upon the spur of 
the moment. He must also make him ac- 


quainted with solicitors, and must ascertain 
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which among that fraternity are respectable 
and likely to pay their fees, and which are 
of shady reputation and not to be trusted 
at all, or at any rate beyond a given limit. 
Barristers’ clerks confer together upon these 
subjects, and have private black books of 
their own, far more terrible than any me- 
moranda ever issued from the bureaux of 
Stubbs or Perry. But this is the mere 
fringe of the clerk’s work. His real duty 
is to act as “bonnet” to the barrister whom 
he serves. J use the term “bonnet” in no 
invidious sense. A chapcron is to a certain 
extent a “bonnet” to the young lady whom 
she escorts. It 1s a recognised part of her 
duty to represent the fair débutante as accom- 
plished, amiable, affectionate, and generally 
possessed of all the cardinal virtues. She 


has, in short, to beat a big drum, and to 
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discourse music upon the pipes. The duties 
of the barrister's clerk are analogous. What- 
ever may be his own private opinion, he 
has to endeavour to make everybody be- 
lieve in the immense capabilities, profound 
learning, and consummate experience of his 
“governor.” He has, in other words, to 
tout. There are more ways than one of 
touting, and the best clerk is the one who 
displays the greatest amount of finesse in 
this difficult art. Much might be written 
on touting as one of the fine arts, dividing 
it into its kinds, and distinguishing between 
the clerk who hangs about bars in Fleet 
Street, chronicling his master’s achievements, 
and the clerk who takes a promising soli- 
citor to a Sunday dinner at Richmond, cap- 
tures a big brief with a cheque inside the 


red tape, and receives the expenses of the 
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day as secret service money. These pecu- 
liar functions tend to create a special kind 
of intimacy between the clerk and his mas- 
ter. Many barristers on retiring from prac- 
tice deal most handsomely by their clerks, 
starting them in a business, or otherwise 
providing for them. Others can no more 
dispense with their clerk than could Mr 
Pickwick have dispensed with Mr Samuel 
Weller. He has become a necessary part 
of their existence, or, to put it mildly, a 
necessary evil; and so, under one excuse 
or another, they continue to retain his ser- 
vices. And this affection is often reciprocal. 
I know of one instance, so recent, that I 
forbear to give the names, of a clerk who 
died without wife or family, and left all his 
savings—several thousand pounds—to his 


master. Indeed, the clerk is an informal 
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partner with the barrister, and is often 
treated as such. 

The usual method of payment is for the 
barrister to guarantee his clerk a small sum. 
The clerk’s fees beyond this amount are his 
own. Everything for him depends, of 
course, upon the success of his employer. 
The two are in the same boat. 

‘“T hope, sir,” said Mr Gutteridge, ‘ that 
you will excuse my congratulating you upon 
getting this case. Ferret” (Ferret was clerk 
to Mr Searcher, the famous criminal advo- 
cate) ‘‘told me this morning that his gover- 
nor was instructed. I know Ferret's not 
too truthful, but I did believe him this 
time, and you could have knocked me over 
with a feather when Mr Jackson called and 
told me what he had come about. I do 


indeed congratulate you, sir.” 
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I thanked Mr Gutteridge very cordially, 
for I knew that he was perfectly sincere, and 
that his joy at my good fortune was quite 
unalloyed with any selfish motive. 

“Tam afraid it is too great a responsi- 
bility, Gutteridge.” 

“Not a bit of it, sir, not a bit of it! 
If there’s a solicitor in London who knows 
his Lusiness it's Mr Jackson; and when he 
picked you out, sir, he knew what he 
was about. Can you excuse me, sir, for a 
quarter of an hour?” 

“Certainly, Gutteridge.” So Mr Gut- 
teridge went out, and I have little doubt 
that his object was to fall across the men- 
dacious Ferret, and to pulverise that gentle- 
m:n with the weighty news of this eventful 


afternoon. 
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Here, at any rate, was a case which, 
instead of putting judges together by 
the ears and adding to the already 
enormous bulk of our Law _ Reports, 
would probably involve no point of law 
whatever, which would be for awhile the 
cause célébre of Europe, and which 
was in itself extremely curious and in- 
teresting. 

So I took the papers, and as far as 
I could read through them for the first 
time, making brief notes in the margin 
with blue and red pencil. The depositions 
came out only too clearly. The magis- 
trates would have grossly neglected their 
duty if they had dismissed the charge. 
But I could see my way to a defence 
sufficiently plausible in the lines’ so 


astutely suggested by Mr Jackson; and 
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it was a defence not at all unlikely to 
succeed, if made with boldness. 

Then I found myself dwelling upon 
technical parts of the evidence, into which 
space forbids me now to enter, although I 
recollect them distinctly. And so I sat 
for several hours until I felt I knew 
enough of the matter to abandon it for 
the day. 

After dinner at the Windham, I visited 
the smoking-room, where conversation ran 
upon nothing but the case. Precluded 
from joining in the talk that was gving 
on, I was yet a most attentive listener to 
it, and went away with a very good idea 
of the lines upon which I should have to 
deal with the jury. 

There is nothing so invaluable in practical 


life as the opinion of the man in the 
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street; and the opinion of the man in 
the smoking-room of your club, is the 
next best to that of the man in the 
street, which you can possibly get or even 
want. 

Fortified with much of this collective 
sagacity, I went home, seeing two things 
very clearly—that the guilt of Margaret 
Wilson was believed in without a doubt; 
that her acquittal was universally desired, 
and that as for the no doubt inconveniently 
painful death of Daubray, there was a 
strong current of opinion to the effect 
that it only served him right. 

So far then my work with the jury 
would be comparatively easy. My task 
would be to break down the facts as much 
‘as possible ; to badger the scientific witnesses 


for the Crown, and, on my own side, to get 
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out as much as I could of the character 
of Daubray himself; to put him at his 
worst before the jury, and to _ further 
bewilder the average minds of the twelve 
good men and true, by calling as many 
scientific witnesses on my own side as I 
possibly could. 

I communicated these conclusions to Mr 
Jackson the next morning, and he set to 
work with the greatest zeal, at once securing 
by telegraph the attendance of the Govern- 
ment expert in medical jurisprudence at 
Berlin, of two most eminent physicians 
from Paris, and of all the best talent 
in London, that was not already arrayed 
on the other side. 

This would of course cost money. “ But 
money, sir,’ said Mr Jackson, with a pro- 


fundity worthy of Lord Burleigh himself, 
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“is no object, absolutely no object what- 
ever.” And it certainly seemed as if this 
astute gentleman was thoroughly justified in 
his assertions, for I never knew a case in 
which money was spent more lavishly. 
When, for instance, the Treasury, which is 
always late, set about finding medical experts 
to back its opinion, it found to its dismay 
that all the medical experts were on the 
other side. I fear, moreover, that one or 
two witnesses for the Crown, not of essen- 
tial importance, but still valuable, found 
it necessary to disregard their recog- 
nizances and to pay a flying visit to 
France. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that this was a matter in reference to 
which I did not receive Mr Jackson’s con- 
fidences. 


Mr Jackson let me know of the facts 
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from day to day. ‘We have innocence 
on our side, no doubt,’ he observed, with 
a face that might have been carved out 
of solid granite. ‘‘We have innocence on 
our side, but I must admit that fortune 
also seems to favour us. And I am devoutly 
thankful to Providence that such should be 
the case.” 

And then he shook his head and took 
snuff. 

Our application to have the case tried 
in London was of course successful. The 
possibility of prejudice at Liverpool, was 
too obvious for any number of affidavits 
to swear it away; and our own affidavits, 
as Jackson had told me, were practically 
unanswerable. So I had now only to 
wait till the day came, and then go up to 
the Old Bailey and do battle. 
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Nor was it a case that required immense 
study. It was not a campaign. It would 
rather be a sharp cavalry skirmish, needing 
nerve and dash, a steadily-balanced seat, a 
firm light left hand, and a heavy, swinging 
right. So that, as Mr Jackson hinted with 
the greatest tact, it was far more important 
that I should come up to the scratch in 
good physical trim, than that I should 
be worried with details. 

“T will leave the details, sir,’ he said, 
“to your learned juniors, and I will stick 
right below you myself in the well of the 
court, and never leave you for a minute. 
Take care of yourself, sir, and trust your 
humble servant.” And with a bow com- 
bining at once humility, independence, and 
omniscience, Mr Jackson backed himself 


out. 
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The man had impressed me immensely. 
It could hardly be that he had missed his 
chances in life, or wasted them. He could 
never have had them. 1 could not help 
feeling that in many ways he was most 
distinctly my superior, and yet our system 
of society, which is as ridiculous as that 
of the Hindoos, had made me a Brahmin, 
and him a criminal lawyer—a thing in 
English eyes little better than a Sudra. 

But the man somehow fascinated me. 
The case interested me; and I saw the 
wisdom of his advice that I should look to 
my nerves rather than to my brief, and I 
acted upon it. 

A few days before the trial I received a - 
very long and sisterly letter from Susan. 
She was at Nice, but had read all about 
the case in the English papers; and the 
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Parisian papers, especially the Figaro and 
the Gazette des Tribunauzx, which latter 
she was specially taking in, were full of it. 
I had now, she said, the chance not of 
success, which I had already won, but of 
something like a brilliant triumph, some- 
thing to show for once and for all what I 
was worth, and I must use it most care- 
fully. 

“T know something of Mr Jackson,” the 
letter went on. ‘‘ He is immensely capable, 
entirely to be relied upon, and not in the 
least likely to mislead you by any over 
confidence of his own.” Then she rattled 
on about other things. 

“IT sometimes think,’ she concluded, ‘ of 
retiring into a convent, not as a sister, but 
as a penitent. The idea, however, is only 


transitory. I am not conscious of any very 
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great sins, and I am still very fond of life, 
in which, while I am free, I find the 
opportunities and have the power of doing 
good. This would be a miserable world 
indeed if we could not do a little good in 
it without organised effort—I in my way, 
you in yours, and M. le Curé and M. le 
Préfet each in theirs. That you are doing 
good I am certain. All honest work is 
noble, if it be only sweeping out a stable 
or blacking boots. The surgeon with his 
diplomas and his case of instruments is not 
higher in my mind than the dresser with 
his lint and sponges. But yours is work 
of the highest caste, and I think you have 
succeeded in it, because you were born to 
it. Go on and succeed. I am too old 
and too fond of you to flatter you.—Yours 


always, SusaN BrRaBAZOoN.” 
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If anything could have pulled me _ to- 
gether for the trial, this letter would have 
done it. I may just add that after reading 
it over and over again I had put it into 
my watch-pocket, and went into court with 
it (by a coincidence, for I am not super- 


stitious) exactly over my heart. 
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CHAPTER VIL 






( =x HE day for the trial came, and 
6] I felt with misgiving that the 

forces arrayed _against me were 
distinctly formidable. The Attorney-General, 
who led for the Crown, was a cold, clear- 
headed, calculating man, with considerable 
presence, some pretensions to eloquence, and 
great readiness. Beyond these he had no 
virtues, not being a genius as was Cock- 
burn, or a born aristocrat, and consequently 
a born gentleman, as was John Burgess 
Karslake. 
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I speak of these two great men with a 
reverence which perhaps may not be appar- 
ent. They were the giants of my day, 
and I doubt if at the Common Law Bar, 
at any rate, they have ever had their equals. 
The Attorney-General’s junior, or, as he is 
now commonly termed, “devil,” Mr E. L. 
Jones, was also a dangerous man, clear 
headed, vigorous, and resolute, with inex- 
haustible power of work. Then there was 
Mr Berners, an experienced stuff gown of 
any age, of exasperating accuracy in detail, 
and with a mind like a machine. 

“When the jury,” said Mr Berners to ° 
me, ‘“‘are told to consider their verdict, 
my work is over, and I really do not 
care twopence what that verdict may be. 
If there is a point of law to be reserved, 


that is quite another matter. The points 
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of law are always interesting. They have 
nothing to do whatever with the merits of 
the case, and they consequently have for 
an impartial mind a charm of their own. 
Now I know, my dear fellow, as well as you 
ought to know, that your interesting client 
poisoned this scoundrel, and you and I are 
probably agreed that he richly deserved it. 
I suppose that line will be your red herring 
with the jury, although, of course, I am not 
asking. But I am concerned with the fact 
of the poisoning, and I want to see the 
jury convinced of it. I should lunch with 
the judge and the sheriffs, if I were you. 
It's best to do so. And it prevents the 
piece being talked about between the acts, 
which is always undesirable.” 

And Mr Berners sorted his papers, and, 
for all men at the Bar develop funny little 
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habits of their own, hoisted up the slack 
of his breeches as if he were a sailor. 

The judge, Sir John Manley, had an evil 
reputation as a hanging judge. It was 
thoroughly undeserved. He merely did his 
duty with an entire absence of mawkish 
sentiment. He was a strange mixture of 
contrarieties. He lived practically as alone 
as Mr Tulkinghorn of Bleak House, in an 
immense mansion in  Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
He was supposed to be superior to every 
human infirmity, and in many respects he 
resembled Ignatius Loyola, just as intense 
frost resembles intense heat. His mind was 
as precise as a chronometer, and almost as 
insensible to external influences. In private 
life he was, if not austere, at all events, 
simple, almost to the point of ostentation. 


His only two weaknesses were horse-rac- 
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ing and fox terriers. Of the latter he had 
a strain of his own, and was seldom seen 
abroad in mufti without two or three of 
them at his heels. He also never missed 
a horse-race, and was understood to be con- 
fidential adviser to the Jockey Club, of 
which ornament to our civilisation he had 
been for many years an honorary member. 
He was a most unpleasant judge with 
whom to have to deal in such a case, but 
his clear-headedness was at any rate a gain. 
I believe that for the wretched prisoner he 
felt as little sympathy one way or the other 
as do the cocottes at Monaco for the miser- 
able crippled pigeons that tumble into the 
sea beyond the limits of the shooting- 
ground. And yet there were strange streaks 
of humanity in him, of which perhaps the 


most remarkable was a detestation, amount- 
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ing almost to hatred, of anything like cruelty 
meanness, or oppression. This humanitari- 
anism, if I may so term it, he carried into the 
minutest details of life, and he would de- 
vote himself a whole morning of his life to 
attending a police court, that he might give 
evidence against a costermonger for tortur- 
ing a donkey. 

Thus everything would depend partly upon 
the humour he was in, and partly upon the 
particular view he might take of the case. 

Tartar emetic is a cruel poison. It 
tortures as well as kills, and this fact 
was, of course, against us. On the other 
hand, mental torture, which the prisoner 
had undoubtedly suffered in its wickedest 
form, was a something that would make 
his blood boil and predispose him to 


almost take upon himself some of the 
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functions of her advocate. JI doubt upon 
the whole if we could have had a better 
judge. 

I may add, that I was personally acquainted 
with Sir John Manley, who, when at the Bar, 
had been an intimate friend of my grand- 
father’s, and I had received much kindness 


from him. 


The prisoner appeared in the dock in the 
plainest possible dress, and with a heavy 
veil, which she lifted to plead, and then 
let fall again. She was allowed a seat, 
and she never once changed or moved 
her attitude. The jury, for all that they 
could tell, might have been trying a veiled 
statue. 

The Attorney-General’s opening was logi- 
cal, dispassionate, and extremely dangerous. 


He began by telling the jury that they 
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must dismiss from their minds, as he did 
from his, all sentiments except that of 
simple justice. He was there unsworn 
to do his duty. They were there sworn 
upon their oaths to give a true verdict 
according to the evidence, and the evi- 
dence alone. And he then proceeded to 
weave his rope. 

Daubray was a man beneath human con- 
tempt, but not the less under the protec- 
tion of the law. With his character they 
were not concerned. They had to try the 
simple issue of how he came by his death. 
He believed he should satisfy them beyond 
all possibility of doubt that the prisoner 
had the strongest reasons in the world for 
wishing to remove him out of her path. 
He should show them that she purchased 


clandestinely a poison well known as pro- 
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ducing effects strikingly similar to those of 
ordinary disease, and one perpetually re- 
curring in the dreary annals of criminal 
trials. He would prove that after she had 
possessed herself of this poison Daubray 
visited her at her own instigation. He 
returned home, and was almost immediately 
seized with the most violent and agonising 
symptoms. He at once expressed his con- 
viction that he had been poisoned, and 
that conviction was amply justified by his 
almost immediate death and by the dis- 
covery of the poison in his body in 
quantities that could leave no doubt it 
had been feloniously administered. What 
possible explanation of these facts, which 
could be proved down to their minutest 
detail, would be offered by his learned 


friends for the defence, it was not his 
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part to anticipate. It would be for the 
jury to consider these facts in all their 
bearings, and to give their evidence in 
accordance with them. And these facts 
he would now establish to such demonstra- 
tion as is possible in all human matters 
short of scientific problems. All he begged 
was for the jury to discharge their duty 
as impartially and with as little feeling 
as it was his hope, and he might say 
his prayer, that he should discharge his 
own. 

I must confess that I had never before 
heard a more telling, powerful, and utterly 
unimpassioned address. 

Then came the evidence with which my 
reader is already acquainted, and which I 
will not again inflict upon him in detail. 


The judge exasperated me, and at the 
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same time I think did me good with the 
jury, by putting questions of his own in 
tended to bring out little points which it 
seemed to him the prosecution had missed. 
But the evidence continued its course 
irresistibly, and I could not help wonder- 
ing whether the jury, being simple men 
on their oaths, would be capable of resist- 
ing it. 

The one point to which I directed my- 
self was the amount of tartar emetic 
taken, and in this I confess my object 
was rather to mystify the jury than to 
set up any theory of my own. The twelve 
good men and true got fairly bewildered 
by the amount of the drug that had been 
used. It had been enough to kill half- 
a-dozen men. How could one man have 


taken it without being aware of the fact, 
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and how could he have got home with- 
out being overtaken by its effects upon 
the road? Might it not have been pos- 
sible that he had taken the poison him- 
self out of bravado, and knowing that 
in an overdose it was its own antidote, 
by the intense vomiting it produces? I 
could see that they were ready, as 
Daubray’s character came out, more and 
more to catch at any suggestion which 
would enable them to give the wretched 
girl the benefit of a doubt. 

I must here say that I am condensing a 
trial which began on a Monday and ended 
late on a Friday night, and that I do 
not wish to spin it out into many 
chapters, much less into a volume. 

By the time the evidence for the Crown 


was concluded, I had brought out more 
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than enough in cross-examination to make 
the jury look upon Daubray as a noxious 
vermin whose death on any except legal 
grounds was a consummation to be devoutly 
sympathised with. If there is one offence 
more heinous in the eyes of an average 
Englishman than another, it is the crime 
of chantage, and of this they had clearly 
made up their minds that Daubray had 
been guilty. They must have jumped at 
this conclusion, as there was no direct evi- 
dence of it, but they had evidently got it 
fixed in their heads, and I could see 
that it was working with them strongly in 
the prisoner’s favour. 

We have all kinds of more or less absurd 
rules as to what may or may not be brought 
out in evidence upon a criminal trial. In 


theory, these rules are more or less admir- 
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able. In law treatises they are stated with 
the utmost perspicuity. But, as a matter 
of fact, in any trial of importance every- 
thing that the jury ought to know to aid 
them in their judgment, somehow comes 
out as clearly as if we had no rules of 
evidence whatever. The jury, in a dogged 
way, are determined to get at the whole 
truth, including anything collateral that 
may aid them, and it has been my expert- 
ence that they invariably succeed. 

On the fourth day of the trial, a 
Thursday, I had to open my case for 
the defence, and I cannot even now re- 
frain from briefly indicating the line I 
took. 

Beginning with the customary common- 
places, I told the jury I should invite 


them to believe that this miserable adven- 
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turer, seducer, and blackmailer had, as a 
last attempt, made a pretence of poisoning 
himself, and had carried his wicked at- 
tempt at intimidation and extortion too 
far. Upon this view I dwelt in all its 
probabilities, until I could see that the 
twelve good men and true had thoroughly 
got hold of it, and were prepared to 
clutch at it if they could possibly see 
their way to do so. And I then ventured 
upon what, looking back even at this time, 
I cannot but consider a coup. 

Daubray, I invited the jury to believe, 
had persuaded his victim to buy the poison 
herself, at different places, and in ber own 
name; telling her that he wanted it, and 
adding that as an alien, and not favour- 
ably known in the town, he would have 


difficulties himself in its purchase. He 
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had then, meeting her by his own appoint- 
ment, and having received the drug from 
her, threatened, with that love of theatrical 
effect which is so innate in Frenchmen of 
the worst type, to take the whole dose 
upon the spot, unless she consented to 
all his demands. I reminded them that 
the threat of suicide is the dernier ressort 
of a French adventurer, and is one to 
which they almost invariably have recourse. 
Supposing he had carried out this vile 
design, was it not possible that he might 
have drunk the dose in her presence, per- 
haps miscalculating its full strength, per- 
haps intending that the very amount of 
the poison might prove its own antidote. 
I] then sketched the state of mind of his 
victim, more horror-struck than ever, with 


not only shame upon her head, but with 
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the scaffold clearly in her path, powerless, 
bewildered, and incapable of action — para- 
lysed in mind, and probably even in limb, 
by the horror of the situation and its 
terrible dangers. 

Daubray, I suggested, finding that to 
reason with her was hopeless, and fearing 
that to stay with her would be dangerous, 
had hurried home. The agonies of death 
had come upon him even in that brief 
journey. He had hurriedly sent for medical 
aid, and had died with a lie upon his 
perjured lips, endeavouring to take away 
the life itself of the girl whom he had 
blackmailed, ruined, and betrayed. The 
whole facts of the case, and the whole 
antecedents of the man, harmonised with 
this theory. It left no fact unexplained, 


or unaccounted for. It contradicted no 
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single fact that had been deposed to in 
evidence. It was complete in itself, and 
if they found it so, it was their duty to 
give credence to it, and to acquit the 
young girl in the dock of the terrible 
crime of which she stood charged. Her 
young life and her fair fame were in their 
hands, and were infinitely more valuable 
than the life of the miscreant who, as I 
begged them to believe, had terminated 
his wretched career with malice and murder 
in his heart, and with a lie trembling on 
his lips as he had passed to a tribunal 
higher and more infallible than any on 
earth. 

The most tragic of criminal trials have 
a cruelly matter-of-fact side. I sat down, 
so the papers said, amidst applause, which 


was immediately suppressed by the officers 
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of the court. But I could see that I had 
not mistaken my effect upon the jury. 
Then I turned my glance to the left, 
where the prisoner was seated, veiled and 
motionless, in the dock. Then I looked up 
at the bench, and in spite of the strain of 
mind that was upon me, could not refrain 
from a start. 

Seated by one of the sheriffs, with the 
customary large bouquet of flowers which 
is a relic of the old days when the court 
was strewed with herbs as an antidote to 
the gaol fever, was a lady with her veil 
down, but whom I none the less recognised 
at once. It was Susan Brabazon. 

I hurried out of court, which was ad- 
journed at the end of my speech, and I 
hunted up and down through the corridors 


and lobbies, and made every inquiry, but 
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without result. All I could gather was 
that the lady had come in with a sheriff's 
order—which it is not at all a difficult 
thing to procure—that her brougham had 
been waiting in the yard all the morning, 
and that she had driven away the moment 
the court had risen. 

There was nothing to be done for it but 
to go through the solemn mid-day luncheon 
with the judge, sheriffs, and aldermen in 


the aldermen’s private room. 








CHAPTER VIIL. 


ZHEN this repast was  con- 


cluded, the court reassembled, 





and I began to call my few 
scientific witnesses — few but admirably 
selected by Mr Jackson. ‘That gentle- 
man sat below me _ with solemn, stolid 
confidence on his vast expanse of  fea- 
tures, and my witnesses certainly did 
their work uncommonly well. 

They all declared that the facts were 
perfectly consistent with my theory; that 


tartar emetic is a poison most uncertain 


o 
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and capricious in its action; that most 
minute doses of it have proved fatal, and 
that large doses of it have been taken with 
impunity, and of both these propositions, 
they cited any number of instances in 
proof. It was a poison which when used 
by murderers had always been given in 
very minute doses, and at intervals, being 
what is known to toxicologists as a slow 
poison. In this way it often escapes detec- 
tion, eliminating itself from the system while 
its murderous effects are still going on. 
And there is little doubt that it was 
antimony in the form of tartar emetic 
which was the Aqua Tofana of the Middle 
Ages. 

They were very profound in their 
manner and demcanour, were these gentle- 


men. Some of them gave their evidence 
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though an interpreter, but the majority 
spoke very slowly but most  intelligibly 
in  strongly-accentuated English. They 
puzzled the jury, but they did no 
more. 

I declined to sum up their evidence, and 
the Attorney-General, either from courtesy, 
or because he had exhausted all that he 
could urge, did little more than remind 
the jury of their terrible responsibility, 
disclaim any attempt on his own part 
to give colour to the case, and _ gener- 
ally. remind them of the gravity of 
the issue and the sacred nature of the 
oath. 

And now came the turn of Mr Justice 
Manley. His lordship was almost osten- 
tatiously impartial, and yet it was only 


too clear that his own mind was made up. 
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I could find no fault with what he 
said; I could take no exception to it, 
but I inwardly feared that it was telling 
against the motionless statue in the dock, 
and I knew his lordship well enough 
to know that it was intended to do 
SO. 

The jury listened with profound attention, 
and retired without asking any irrelevant 
or foolish questions. 

It was seven oclock when they left. 
Mr Justice Manley retired to his private 
room, and the jury to consider their ver- 
dict. The crowd in court produced flasks, 
oranges, and other comestibles, and began 
to discuss the case in all its bearings, and 
the probability of the verdict, as is their 
invariable habit. 


‘Let us come out into the corridor, sir,” 
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said Mr Jackson. “These lunatics have 
come for a hanging match. But I think 
you have won on the post.” 

For an hour I paced with Mr Jackson 
up and down the cool matted corridors. 
Mr Jackson was confident that we should 
win. J was more than doubtful. 

“IT know the average British dunderhead 
better perhaps than you do,” said he. ‘Our 
doctors have fogged them a little. The 
fellow was a_ thorough-paced blackguard, 
which is a thing they naturally dislike, 
and he was a foreigner, which in these 
days of foreign competition, is a thing your 
British tradesman hates, as he hates co-oper- 
ative stores, or anything else that touches 
his pocket. The behaviour of our client 
was perfect: it could not have been better, 


and told vastly in her favour. If the jury 
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can let her off, they will, but it will 
be a bad sign if they're over an hour. 
They are bound to wait a considerable 
time for decency’s sake.” 

For an hour almost to the minute, as 
Mr Jackson had predicted, we had to pace 
up and down. Then it was announced 
that the jury had arrived at their verdict: 
and were coming back, so we too quickly 
returned to court. 

The prisoner stood at the bar of the 
dock, immovable, and with her eyes look- 
ing out before her into space. Even now 
I can recollect the extreme beauty of her 
face. Her hair was brushed plainly back, 
as you can see the hair in the Greek 
statues of Artemis. Against her closely- 
fitting black dress and small black bonnet, 


her clearly-cut features showed out with 
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a terrible paleness. Mr Justice Manley 
was evidently as anxious as anyone else, 
and to those who know that learned 
ornament to the bench, I need hardly 
say more. 

‘Gentlemen of the jury,” asked the clerk 
of arraigns, after the names had been called 
over, ‘fare you all agreed upon your 
verdict ?” 

“We are,” answered the foreman  re- 
solutely. 

“Do you say that the prisoner at the 
bar is guilty of the wilful murder of 
Achille Daubray, or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty,’ replied the foreman 
firmly. 

Then several things happened at once. 
The clerk of arraigns uttered the for- 
mula, ‘You say that she is not guilty, 
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and that is the verdict of you all;” 
Mr Justice Manley held up his hand 
imperatively; and the ushers shouted 
silence, which was preserved in court, al- 
though the roar of the crowd outside 
rendered his lordship’s metallic notes barely 
audible. 

“You have had a long and responsible 
duty,” he said; “and I will give orders 
that you are exempted from further ser- 
vice at this court for a very considerable 
period.” 

The jury bowed their acknowledgments 
and scrambled out of the box. The judge 
hurried away through his private door. I 
turned my eyes to the dock, but the ac- 
quitted woman had disappeared. I looked 
into the well. Mr Jackson had vanished 


also. Then, to avoid the crowd, I clambered 
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up on the judge’s bench, and retired to 
the robing-room. There was Mr Jackson | 
at the door. I shook hands with him 
cordially. 

“Our client wishes me to thank you, 
sir, he said. ‘I wish to congratulate you 
on the most brilliant and powerful speech 
I have ever heard. I will do myself 
. the honour of seeing your clerk to-morrow 
morning.” And Mr Jackson bowed his 
departure. 

I unrobed hurriedly, and was driven 
off not to the Windham, where I should 
have been pestered with questions, but to 
a restaurant, where nobody could come 
up and interrupt me or bother me with 
his own criticisms and opinions. Then I 
solemnly and in silence enjoyed an ex- 


cellent dinner and a bottle of burgundy. 
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An immense weight was off my mind, 
and I was proportionately relieved. And 
then—so wayward are the caprices of re- 
action—I went round to a friend’s club, 
where I was little known, and played a 
game or two at pool, with varying luck. 
For, now that the thing was over, my hand 
was not as steady as it might have been. 

The pool finished, I lit a cigar, bade 
my friend good-night, sauntered back to 
Chapel Street, and went to bed most 
prosaically. My only interruption was on 
the doorstep, where my landlord was wait- 
ing to catch me. 

“All London’s talking of it, sir,” said 
that gentleman. “They're crazy about it. 
I humbly offer you my congratulations. 
What time in the morning would you 
like to be called ?” 
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I named my usual hour, and went up- 
stairs. And so ended what had _ cer- 
tainly been, one way or another, the 
most eventful day in a not altogether un- 


eventful life. 








CHAPTER I[X. 


feZHEN I woke in the morning, 


which was at about a quarter 





to nine, for I had slept rather 
later than usual, I still felt a little played- 
out, more with triumph, I believe, and the 
reaction of it, than with exertion. 

I rang the bell, and my landlord made 
his appearance with a number of letters, 
and the announcement that my clerk was 
waiting. My clerk brought good news. 
There were only two matters. that 
day which had _ required my personal 


attention, and he had already adjourned 
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one of them by consent, and handed 
over the other to a_ brother barrister, 
with whom I frequently exchanged work. 
Thus, then, my day was clear, and I 
resolved that I would make an absolute 
holiday of it. 

With this virtuous resolve upon me, I 
ensconced myself comfortably in the pillows 
and began to open my letters. First I 
took those which were obviously circulars 
or on business, looked at them, and tossed 
them aside. This left a remainder of 
only three. One was from Mr Justice 
Manley, marked ‘Strictly Private,” congra- 
tulating me on my _ success, but con- 
cluding with the emphatic words,—“ All 
the same, young gentleman, you cheated 
justice.” Another, long and passionate, but 


very sensible, was from my client herself. 
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It was the sort of letter a young woman 
might be expected to write under such 
circumstances, and concluded by begging 
that I would not trouble myself to answer 
it. The third was, as I had seen from 
the address, from Susan Brabazon, and I 
turned myself round in bed to read it 
leisurely, for she must have sat up till 
late to write it, as there were many 
pages of it. 

It began by telling me what I had 
not known—that she had been unable to 
resist coming over from Nice on purpose 
to hear the case, and through the city 
influence of her bankers had managed to 
secure a seat on the bench throughout 
its whole course, although, perhaps, I had 
not noticed her. Then she expressed her 


opinion on the case itself, which was 
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very shrewd and clever, but which I need 
not give in detail. Evidently she was 
of opinion that strictly legal justice had 
been baffled. Then followed some pleas- 
aut reminiscences of our old days in 
Bayswater and elsewhere, and then came 
the postscript, in which is always to be 
found the object of a woman’s letter. 

“JT am in town for some days, and as I 
have paid you the compliment of giving 
several of these to yourself, I wish you 
would manage to give one of those that 
are left to me. Let us spend a day 
after the old fashion. You shall drive me 
out somewhere into the country, and we 
will dine at a roadside inn off roast fowl 
and potatoes and apple tart, and other 
such rural fare. I am hungry for an 


inn with a signboard flapping over the 
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doorway, and a touch of rustic simplicity 
about it.” 

The letter was dated from Claridge’s, 
a very few minutes’ walk from my lodgings, 
and I at once sent round a messenger with 
a note to say that I would come as soon 
as I was dressed, and would drive her out 
when she pleased. 

“We will have,” said I, as I picked out 
a comfortable tweed suit, with appropriately 
countrified additions, ‘‘a rustic day of it;” 
and having finished my toilette, I at once 
hurried round to some stables in Piccadilly 
where I was well known, and selected as 
neat a tandem and as comfortable a dog- 
cart as could be put together. With this 
equipage, and my groom with Napoleoni- 
cally-folded arms on the back seat look- 


ing as if the whole turn-out, including 
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eed 


myself, belonged to him, and he had 
yesterday snatched the verdict in person, 
I trotted round and drew up at the 
door of Claridge’s in the very best 
Essex style—and most Essex men know 
how to drive. 

Mrs Brabazon did not keep me wait- 
ing in the coffee-room three minutes. She 
hurried down, charmingly dressed in dark- 
grey silk, a long otter-skin jacket, gaunt- 
let gloves, and a compact little black 
bonnet of the style which will hand 
down to immortality the name of Maria 
Hamm. 

At her entry, the waiter conveniently 
and discreetly withdrew. There happened 
to be no one else in the room, and she 
seized me by both hands and gave me 


a most hearty kiss. 
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“You did it splendidly, Jack,” she 
said; “splendidly! She was guilty, of 
course, though I mustn't ask you, but 
I declare you almost made me _ believe 
her innocent. At all events, you proved 
that there wasn’t evidence on which to 
hang a—well, let us say a tom cat, and 
you look as fresh after it all as if 
nothing had happened. It’s wonderful! 
I suppose it’s practice.” 

These were genuine compliments, and 
I liked them. They made me feel, as 
I told her, several inches taller, and pro- 
portionately important. Then we went 
through our paraphernalia, as all travellers 
should, and we sallied into the _ street. 
My groom was standing at the leader's 
head, an assistant ostler from the hotel 


yard was by the wheeler. 
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Mrs Brabazon was in her seat in a 
moment. I followed her, gathered up the 
reins, gave my whip a fresh double thong 
worthy of the Yorkshire road, and away 
we went, my groom clambering up behind, 
and then assuming an air which seemed 
to say ‘“‘find a better turn-out than this, 
if you can.” 

We rattled pleasantly through the streets, 
until we came into the open country, 
and we shaped our course for a pleasant 
little village which I know in Hertford- 
shire, not many miles beyond Hendon, 
with its so-called lake. The place I 
selected was not altogether inappropriate, 
as it was many years ago the scene of 
a murder which set not London only, 
but England, and not England only, but 


Europe, talking and wondering. I mean 
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the murder of Weare, the gambler, by 
his companions, Hunt, Thurtell, and Probert. 
The place is called Elstree, and near it 
is a little wood, exquisite in the summer 
time, but bearing the un-idyllic name of 
Boreham. 

Although only the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, the sun was shining brightly, the 
roads were dry and hard, and the horses’ 
feet rattled on them. In _ the leafless 
trees and along the leafless hedges the 
birds were noisy, and now and again we 
could hear the querulous cackle of a black- 
bird scuttling along the hedge, disturbed 
by our clatter, or in the fallows, the 
cheep of the partridge and the shrill note 
of the corncrake. 

We passed neither magpie, crow, nor 


any other bird of evil omen, and I 
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never even now can remember in my 
life a brighter, happier drive. §Every- 
thing was perfect in its way—the weather, 
the scenery, and, although I say it, the 
Napoleonic groom, and the horses, who 
had evidently worked together before and 
were thoroughly accustomed to each other. 

We pulled up at the door of the Red 
Lion, and the landlord hurried out, as 
befitted the importance of a visit from 
persons of superior quality. He could give 
us, he explained, a dinner which he 
thought we should really like. We must 
not think that the resources of his house 
were limited. He could produce spring 
soup, eels, a mutton cutlet, which we 
should find it hard to beat, a couple of 
his own spring chickens, with mush- 


rooms and pastry. And he had some 
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wine which he could recommend. He 
knew what was proper, for he had been 
a gentleman’s servant himself, and _ his 
house was much frequented in the summer. 
Might I leave things to him, and at 
what hour would we like dinner? 

I named the time when twilight would 
be closing, and then Susan and I started 
for a stroll along the Hertfordshire roads, 
which were dry and hard under foot, 
and as yet innocent of dust. 

For a while we talked about everything 
—about the great case, and the judge 
(with whom Susan had fallen in love), 
and the counsel engaged in it; about 
the latest burlesque, and _ the latest 
novel; about Nice, where Susan had 
been stopping, and Monte Carlo, where 


she had been playing carefully and losing 
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steadily. Then we talked about the old 
boarding-house days at Bayswater, and 
she broke out into a laugh so loud and 
merry that it almost made the few echoes 
in the neighbourhood ring. 

“]} have something to tell you about 
that,” she said. 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“J will tell you after dinner. It is 
too good to be told now.” 

Then, as time was drawing in, we 
sauntered back to the inn. The rustics 
in that neighbourhood are doltish, and 
we were unknown; and I have some 
sort of a dim recollection that we walked 
hand in hand like children going to 
church. I know that we made a short 
cut through some fields, which involved 


one stile and two swing gates, and that 
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I sternly exacted toll at each. ‘There 
was something Theocritean about the whole 
day and its surroundings, and so at last 
we found ourselves at the inn. 

How we loitered over our dinner; how 
thoroughly we enjoyed it; how we chat- 
tered; how we had the landlord in, and 
complimented him, and made him drink 
an immense tumbler of his wine and light 
one of my cigars, and give us his views 
on the ministry and the agricultural crisis ; 
how we had the tandem brought round ; 
how, when we were seated, the landlord’s 
wife made her appearance with a bunch 
of early violets and small glasses of hot 
milk-punch, brewed from a special recipe 
of her grandmother's, and warranted to 
keep out the evening damp; how we 


rattled off, and how merrily we bowled 
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along the road, downhill for almost its 
entire extent, till we drew up at the 
portals of Claridge’s, are things I cannot 
tell in detail; but it was a happy day, 
and will remain written as such for ever 
on the ‘‘remembering tablets of my mind.” 

“Come in for a minute,” said Susan, 
and in I went. 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” she continued. 
“You cannot be wanted in court to-morrow ; 
come and dine with me. Come early, and 
take me for a walk in the Park first. I 
want to keep you out of the company of 
flatterers and time-servers, or else this success 
of yours will be turning your young head.” 

“Well,” I laughed, ‘“‘I will be here at 
three, and we will go for a walk if it’s 
fine, or I will sit indoors with you if it 


is wet. By the way, you have not told 
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me about your joke in reference to the 
Bayswater establishment.” 

She burst out laughing again. 

“A demain. It is a full- flavoured 
tale. I will tell it you in the Park if it 
is fine, and here if it is wet. Now, go 
away with you, and be punctual to- 
morrow.” 

‘“ And I too,” I added, ‘‘ have some- 
thing to tell you about myself—something 
really most important.” 

‘What is it, Jack?” she asked, with 
an immediate change in her voice. 

“T will keep it till to-morrow, after 
you have told me your own story. If it 
does not astonish you, why, as the elder 
Mr Weller observed, ‘I am one Dutch- 
man and you are another, and that’s just 


all about it.” 
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“TIT am no Dutchman, Mr Severn,” she 
retorted, drawing herself up to her full 
height, with a mock air of injured dignity 
that was very comical. 

“T never said you were,” I answered. 
“Qn the contrary, I know better.” 

“You ought to have your face slapped 
for your impertinence. Be punctual to- 
morrow, by way of penance.” 

And so I strolled round to Chapel Street, 
and found amongst other things a tele- 
gram from Paris. It was from Mr Cyrus 
Napoleon Washington Q. Rock, who was 
so fond of his names that they appeared 
in the missive in full. The body of the 
communication was as follows :— 

‘“Magnificently done, my son. KEvery- 
body here wild about it. If you were a 


born citizen we should run you for Presi- 
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dent. Elizabeth agrees. We are both 
chirpy. Write to us, and expect letter. 
Paris good enough, but not a patch on 
Saratoga. Everybody rather English here, 
except us Yanks. Kindest regards and 
congratulations from both of us.” 

“He is an old trump,” I said, as I 
clambered into my bed, and what was more, 


I meant it. 





VOL, II. 





CHAPTER X. 


wm HE next day being Sunday,” as 


Robinson Crusoe would have it 





in his diary, | made my ap- 
pearance at Claridge’s at the appointed 
hour. It happened to be a very beautiful 
day indeed, and Susan and I proceeded 
at once to those glorious gardens of the 
Botanical Society in the Regent's Park, 
where we wandered about on the thick 
velvety grass, which by this time had lost 
its morning dampness, for the sun was 


shining brightly. And we strayed through 
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the tropical house, where the immense 
bananas and other palms tower up over 
your head, and we visited the water-lily 
house and inspected the gigantic leaves of 
the Victoria lily. 

The great charm of the Regent’s Park, 
and of the Botanical Gardens in particular, 
has always been to my mind the cnormous 
number of birds to be found there unsus- 
pected in the centre of London’s wilderness 
of houses. I believe there is hardly a 
British bird wanting, except perhaps such 
rare things as the golden eagle or the 
night heron, or local varieties, such as 
the Cornish chough and the _ Royston 
crow. 

As we walked up and down, the little 
nut-hatch, with its bright eye and lissom 


neck, darted about the bark; great thrushes 
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hopped about almost under our very feet ; 
the wood-pigeons answered one another 
in the elms; and upon the ornamental 
water, utterly regardless of the native and 
acclimatised swans, geese, and ducks, 
a pair of saucy dab-chicks were bobbing 
up and down, and _ scuttering to and 
fro like schoolboys just turned out of 
school. 

It was like a glorious patch from the 
heart of a forest transplanted by magic to 
the centre of London, and dressed with 
the gardener’s most consummate skill. If 
you want to see the place at its worst, 
go when marquees have been erected and 
bunting is flying, and the so-called beau 
monde of London is en /féte, and three 
or four bands of the household troops are 


making evening hideous with valses and 
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operatic selections. To-day we had the 
place practically to ourselves. 

“ Jack,” she said, ‘ business before 
pleasure, as the schoolmaster said who 
always did his flogging in the quarter of 
an hour before dinner. Let me_ hear 
what you have to say.” 

I felt a little awkward, but the thing 
had to be done, so I told her as briefly 
and yet as fully as I could about my 
engagement to Miss Rock. 

“Do you care for her, Jack ?” 

“Yes, I honestly think I do, as much 
as I am ever likely or should have been 
ever likely to care for any woman in the 
world except yourself. She is good-looking, 
naturally clever, without being brilliant, 
has an admirable temper, so far as I can 


judge, is fond of animals and treats them 
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kindly, which is always a good sign in 
a woman, and, as I need not tell you, has 
any amount of money. Rock, her father, 
is shrewd but genuine, and his good qualities 
are very sterling.” 

“I believe you are right,” she answered. 
‘Curiously enough, I know some people who 
have met them both in the States and here, 
and who have all given me pretty much 
the same account. For Mr Rock having 
made his pile, and having realised it and 
stuck to it, 18 more or less a marked man 
wherever he goes.” 

“He is not at all ostentatious about his 
pile,” I answered, rather deprecatingly. “He 
is as simple as a schoolboy.” 

“ All Americans of the true grit are. It 
is your shoddy man, only fit for ‘down-city,’ 


who gives himself airs and puts on side. 
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Whatever the Rocks may be, they are not 
shoddy.” ‘This opinion I most cordially 
endorsed. ‘ And Miss Rock, too,” she con- 
tinued, “is good-looking I know, for I 
have seen her photographs in any num- 
ber. They were conspicuous at Walery’s 
and Disderi’s; and I hear she is accom- 
plished.” 

“Rather say naturally clever,” I replied. 

‘She is that too, but she is accomplished 
as well. Americans are immensely parti- 
cular over the education of their children, 
far more than we in England are. Well, 
Jack, you have done wisely in every way, 
and I congratulate you with all my heart. 
Yours were capital pigs, no doubt, if one 
may be vulgar in this lovely place, but you 
have managed to bring them to a very ex- 


cellent market.” 
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IT don’t ask my reader to believe it, but 
I am satisfied in my own mind that Susan 
Brabazon was perfectly sincere in her con- 
oratulations. 

“And what was it that you had to tell 
me about Bayswater?” I asked, feeling it 
time to turn the conversation. 

“Ah, I must tell you; and it’s a story 
only to be told in the open. I shall laugh 
over it till the day of my death. Well, I 
went round to the old boarding-house to 
ask after a stray volume or two: I had 
left them by accident. I had Bruno with 
me, an immense St Bernard that I have 
lately bought, the size of a calf, but as 
gentle as a kitten. I purchased him in the 
Lower Alps; and I had with me a 
rather formidable dog-whip, which I carry 


for show rather than use, and it has a 
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swivel in the butt which makes it handy 
as a leash.” 

“IT know the kind of instrument,” I 
replied; ‘it is made of any number 
of strings, and knotted like a Russian 
knout.” 

“You are quite right,” she answered, 
half choking with suppressed laughter. 
“Well I went round, and old Bruno 
lay down on the steps outside, and in 
I went, and while I was waiting in the 
frowsy old dining-room who should come 
in but the M‘Lachlan in all her war- 
paint.” 

‘And what did you say to her?” 

“Why, I took with me her precious 
epistle to Miss Vivian, so I pulled it out 
and asked her as gravely as a judge whether 


that was her name and her handwriting. 
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She turned as red as a peony and then as 
white as a sheet. Then she pulled herself 
together and said,—‘ Yes, madam, it is; and 
in doing my duty, I hope I have been a 
humble instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence for doing good.’ Well, Jack, her 
impudence put me in such a rage that I 
felt the strength of a giant on me I 
hauled her over my knees like a naughty 
child, held her firm in spite of all her 
wrigglings and squirmings, and gave her a 
good half-dozen with Bruno's whip. Her 
language, when she had shaken down her 
skirts, was such as I cannot repeat. ‘ Swear 
away, madam, said I, as coolly as need 
be; ‘it will take more than all your 
swearing to rub out those marks; and 
recollect that if you go to a_ police 


magistrate for redress, you will have to 
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show them to him in open court, which 
I should think your old-established maiden 
modesty would revolt from. If you 
write any more letters about me, and I 
hear of it, I will come round and repeat 
the dose!’” 

I laughed till the tears rolled down my 
cheeks. 

‘And what did she do?” 

“Well, you sce, Jack, my child, she 
couldn't exactly sit down—I doubt if she'll 
achieve that operation for some few days to 
come, for I must almost have flayed her. 
But she waddled out of the room with as 
much clannish dignity as was possible under 
the circumstances, stumbling over the maid- 
of-all-work, whose eye, I suppose, had been 
glued to the keyhole the whole time. 
The two sprawled together on the mat. 
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Besides, just as I was going out of the 
coor, that good-natured bookmaker came 
in and asked me how I was and what I 
was laughing at, and admired my ‘dawg.’ 
So I told him I was well, thanked him for 
his compliment to Bruno, and advised him 
to ask Sarah, or else Miss M‘Lachlan her- 
self, what had happened, for I could not 
exactly tell him myself. He went in with 
a broad grin on his features, and of course 
the story will be all over the neigh- 
bourhood. I fancy the M‘Lachlan_ will 
have to seek fresh fields and pastures 
new, aS soon as she is able to dispense 
with the diachylon and to get about again.” 

The broad humour of the scene was so 
irresistibly comic that we both burst out 
into peals of laughter, which fairly scared 


the waterfowl. 
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‘Well, Jack, that was business, and 
as we've no more business to talk over, 
I vote for pleasure. I can’t ask to be 
one of your wife’s bridesmaids, I’m afraid, 
but there’s no reason why we shouldn't 
have a good evening of it to-night. 1 
leave for Rome to-morrow. Let us kill 
time before dinner, for the grass is get- 
ting damp.” 

So we killed time for the rest of that 
day very innocently. First we drove 
straight to the Langham, where we had 
the orthodox tea. Then we made our 
way to Claridge’s, where I sat with her 
until dinner time. We were waited upon 
at dinner by a gentleman, with  assist- 
ants under him, of course, who must have 
somehow missed his mark in life. Nature 


clearly intended him, from his solemn 
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features, down to his portly chest and 
statuesque calves, for a shovel hat. And 
his demeanour was archiepiscopally grave 


and impressive. 


Dinner over, this functionary—for waiter 
I cannot bring myself to call him in cold 
blood —reverentially, and almost  sacrifici- 
ally, placed the claret jug on a small 
table before the fire, arranged the dessert, 
and retired. 

It is Dickens who says that a waiter 
never either runs or walks, but that he 
possesses a mysterious power of skimming 
in and out of the room which is alto- 
gether unknown to other mortals. This 
power our waiter possessed in an almost 
supernatural degree. 

Then Susan betook herself to the piano, 
and half played, half improvised to me 
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while I smoked. She had an exquisite 
touch, and a natural genius for music. 
And then we sat talking on, not about 
anything in particular, until the clocks 
struck twelve, when we parted, after the 
fashion of sworn brothers and sisters, but 
as natural brothers and sisters very seldom 
do part in this world, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. 

“Tt has been such a happy day,” said 
Susan, “that I shall go to sleep at once 
instead of ruining my eyes by reading in 
bed.” 

“And I,” I replied, ‘ will be a good 
boy, and follow your example.” 

I was as good as my word; but I rose 
next morning early, and after my canter 
in the Row, stopped at Solomon’s, and then 


left my card at Claridge’s with a pretty 
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bouquet of exotics, orchids, and _ early 
blossoms from the Riviera, with a_ short 
note to say that I had kept my word 
and slept soundly, not even dreaming of 


the M‘Lachlan. 








CHAPTER XI. 


x SAW Susan off by the evening 


mail from Victoria, and being 





now entirely alone in London, 
reverted to my _ regular work. The 
latter, familiar as I now was with all 
routine and with any point of law 
likely to arise, was yet hard enough, 
by reason of its very bulk. Besides, I 
had to attend in Parliament for the divi- 
sions, and occasionally to speak upon any 
legal matter that might crop up. Thus 
I came to make the House my club, and 


a very pleasant club it is—the most com- 
VOL. IL. M 
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fortable and luxurious certainly, if not the 
most select, in London. 

The Rocks had gone to the Riviera, 
where they were to stay till Easter, that 
we might then meet in Paris. Elizabeth 
wrote to me, I think more or less every 
day. I, with a touch of business in my 
habits, wrote every day at greater or less 
length—usually less—and took care to keep 
her posted up in my doings. 

But my life was matter of sufficiently 
uneventful routine until LHaster set me 
free, and then I hurried off to Paris to 
meet my fiancée and her father, taking up 
my quarters at Hotel Meurice. The Rocks 
had not as yet arrived, but were expected 
at the Grand. 

I idled away my time until they came. 


To idle in Paris when the thermometer 
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is not at ninety-five in the shade is a 
science yielding extremely pleasant, if not 
exactly profitable, results. My tastes were 
simple and sedate. I made a few pur- 
chases, mostly cheap ones, out of curiosity 
and idleness more than because I wanted 
the things. I went one evening to the 
Hippodrome; saw Bidel banging his lions 
about, and actually persuaded him to do 
me the honour of having supper with me. 

- He was much, poor fellow, after the 
best type of our English  prize-fighters ; 
very modest and reticent about his prowess, 
but evidently proud of it, and as simple 
as a schoolboy. He left a singular, but 
very lasting, impression on me, 

Then, too, I a bit astonished the 
Parisians by driving about tandem in my 


best Essex style. The French are now 
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admirable four-in-hand whips—as good, in- 
deed, as ourselves; but for tandem, with 
a lightly-running dogcart, they seem some- 
how not to have the nerve. 

I had not been thus killing time for 
three days before the Rocks arrived, having 
duly notified me of their coming by any 
number of telegrams. And then we had 
what Mr Rock called ‘a time of it,” and 
“went through over Paris fair and straight 
and square.” 

As everybody must know what this 
means, I need hardly dwell upon the de- 
tails. There is always a youthful element 
in Americans, especially among those who 
have made their fortune early in life, 
which asserted itself very strongly in Mr 
Rock, cropping up to the surface like rich 


metal through quartz, and bursting out in 
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an irrepressible jet at a moment’s notice, 
like the petroleum with which he filled 
his tubs. 

He was decorous, of course, as became 
the father of a marriageable and, in fact, 
an engaged daughter, but he was _ brim- 
ming over with wild fun and animal 
spirits, which with his native shrewdness 
made him intensely amusing. 

We had, as he himself emphatically 
said, all the fun of the fair—the World’s 
Fair Paris, which so strangely resembles 
in many respects the Vanity Fair of John 
Bunyan. 

But the days although busy were very 
pleasant; and what I may honestly and 
straightforwardly call my attachment for 
Elizabeth Rock grew in strength continu- 


ally. She was then a charming girl, as 
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she is now a charming woman, and it 
was a pleasure to be with her, which is 
more than you can say of many of her 
sex, as those who are the best able to 
judge are usually the first to admit. 

Mr Rock’s experiences of Monte Carlo 
were peculiarly amusing and edifying, and 
I can hardly help giving them, with some 
condensation, in more or less his own words. 

‘Wal, squire,” said he, “I’ve played 
poker and euchre, likewise monte. I've 
played them in Bowery, and on Mississippi 
steamers. Likewise I’ve shot the tiger at 
Frisco, where every man went to the 
saloon with his shooting-irons handy. At 
your Monte Carlo it’s all straight and re- 
spectable. No shooting-irons there; but, 
phew! they play high, they do, in spite of 


the limit. There was an Austrian prince 
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—_——  ———— 


there who planked down his dollars like a 
prince. The run favoured him, squire. He 
realised considerably, and he went away 
with joy and peace in his countenance. 
Then besides the regular lot you always 
see round any green cloth wherever the 
location is sufficiently aristocratic, there 
was a Jew with a face like a vulture, who 
always went the maximum. They told me 
he was a cent. per center over in your 
gay metropolis. Well, sir, he did not 
realise, but he did not much seem to mind, 
and for all I know to the contrary, he’s 
punting there stil]. The occupation seemed 
to soothe him. Then there was your 
humble servant. Well, sir, I punted a bit 
for the honour of my country, and so did 
Elizabeth, and how do you suppose we 
stood at the finish?” 
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‘Lost 2?” I inquired. 

‘No, Mister Attorney ; no, sir. Between 
us we realised the stakes. We paid our 
bill at the Hotel de Paris, and all our 
incidentals, and we came away with a 
trifle over ten thousand dollars, playing 
moderately. So I reckon we werent 
exactly skinned. There’s pickings on our 
carcases yet. No, squire, if you don't 
care to win one way or the _ other, 
not even for the fun of the _ thing, 
you generally do win. At least that’s 
my experience. The luck leaves you 
when you have to plank your dollars in 
airnest. ” 

I expressed my concurrence in these. 
maxims as being soundly philosophical, and 
Mr Rock received my congratulations with 


solemn complacency. 
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“And now, squire,” he said, ‘‘ we'll have 
a quiet night of it, unless you are of the 
contrary disposition. I’ve had enough of 
racket for a week or two. It’s only five 
o'clock. We'll dine first, go to opera after- 
wards, and wind up at the Café de la Paix. 
It’s near our hotel, and the victuals are 
good.” 

There was no gainsaying these hospit- 
able proposals, and we carried them out 
to the letter. Elizabeth, I remember, wore 
a white dress, with a brooch, necklace, 
‘and bracelet of magnificent black pearls. 
Mr Rock was the American citizen, with 
what he called a ‘“‘hammerclaw” and huge 
lay-down collar, and a cataract of black 
satin falling down his chest, and fastened 
’ by a diamond brooch, over which his clean- 


shaved, clear-cut, pallid features, set, as 
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it were, in his long black hair, were 
almost ghastly in their total absence of 
anything like colour. 

It was a pleasant enough night—I ought 
indeed to say more than pleasant, and after 
we had deposited Elizabeth at the Grand, 
Mr Rock and I smoked some of his cigars, 
which were genuine Cubas of the Rothschild 
brand, and drank juleps of his own mixing, 
and listened to the plashing of the fountain 
until an early hour. 

‘“ T expect big news to-morrow, senator,” said 
my future father-in-law, as I left; ‘ they've 
cabled me to expect important advices; and 
my gell ‘Il be tired. Guess I'll look you 
up, with her or without her as the case 
may be, about two oclock. There's one 
blessing about oil; it runs of itself. You 


ean reckon on it for a moral, else these 
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cussed cables would have made me a bit 
oneasy.” 

At the idea of anything occurring that 
could possibly afford Mr Rock grounds for 
‘‘oneasiness,” we both laughed, but yet Mr 
Rock was evidently grave and thoughtful, 
and shook hands with me as if he were 
glad upon the whole that the day was 
over. 

I turned out on to the Boulevards, walked 
to Meurice’s, and was soon fast asleep, with- 
out the least anxiety on my part as to 
what the to-morrow might or might not 
bring forth. 

Next morning I refreshed myself with a 
brisk stroll in the Champs Elysées, break- 
fasted at Bignon’s, read the latest procurable 
copy of the Zimes, and then walked back 


to my hotel to write some letters. 
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It was a lovely morning. Rain had fallen 
before sunrise and was still glistening on the 
trees. The Paris sparrows were chirping 
as noisily as if they were awaiting their old 
friend of the Tuilleries, and eager to dive 
into his pockets, perch on his shoulders, and 
peck crumbs out of his hand. 

I purchased Zola’s latest—not that I care 
for that talented author, but out of curiosity 
to see to what further ‘lengths he had per- 
mitted himself to venture, and then loitered 
back to Meurice’s. 

I was lazily interested in a more than 
usually fetid chapter when Mr Rock was 
announced. I could see at once that some- 
thing had happened to strangely disturb 
him. His long and pale face was longer 
and paler than ever, and his solemn expres- 


sion more solemn. 
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He shook hands gravely, but without any 
cordiality that I could detect, and then 
plunged himself into an arm-chair and 
threw up his feet on the table. I waited, 
wondering what all this might mean. 

‘““T guess, squire,” satd he, in a some- 
what parched tone of voice, “I'll put 
myself outside a flash of lightning. 
My throat’s as dry as a copper-smelting 
stack.” | 

“The flash of lightning” having been 
produced, in the shape of a caraffe of 
cognac, Mr Rock, to my surprise, put him- 
self rapidly outside several “flashes” in 
rapid succession. 

“Cognac,” said he, ‘‘as you get it in 
_ Paris, is like Roederer as you get it in St 
Petersburg. It’s almost too good a drink 


for sinful mortals. But I want it this 
VOL. IL. N 
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morning, as sartain as my name is Cyrus 
Napoleon Washington Q. Rock.” 

And he took another flash. Then he 
expanded his chest, and took up his 
parable. 








CHAPTER XII. 


QUIRE,” Mr Rock said, “I’m 


no good on the stump. Il 





am no orator as Brutus is, 
but as you know me, squire, a _ plain 
blunt man that love my friend. And 
so, squire, I am not going to sce you 
let into the hole. Not for Cyrus Napoleon. 
Squire, nO man was ever so. eternally 
and ll-firedly busted up as is your 
humble servant at this juncture of events. 
Squire, my wells are petered out. They 
air run dry. Look at this here cable 


from my agents.” And he handed me 
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a long cablegram which sufficiently bore 
out his assertion. 

The wells had ceased to yield. The 
supply of oil had _ stopped altogether. 
Nothing came up but sand and _ slime, 
which choked the pipes. The men had 
all “vamoosed.” Everything at the wells 
was deserted, and Rockburg had~ become 
in a week a Tadmor in the Wilderness. 

I expressed my sorrow and surprise as 
well as I could, but suggested that it 
was fortunate that Mr Rock had still his 
little pile. 

“Yes, squire,” said he, “that would 
be fortunate, if I still possessed it. It 
would, as you say, be a consolation in 
the midst of this eternal smash. But, 
squire, things never come single. You 


remember your great London crash,—the 
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memorable Black Monday—when, to the 
astonishment of the city, the house of 
Overerid & Gurney did not draw up its 
shutters and open its doors as per usual. 
Or, if you do not remember it, you 
have heard of it. Wal, squire, if you 
look at your Times to-day you will see, 
when it comes in, that the house of 
Day, Bold & Co. has collapsed, and that 
its creditors are expected to realise some- 
thing like a red cent in the spread eagle. 
I could have stood either of these two 
facers singly. But the two of them, 
one fair and square in each eye, has 
poleaxed yours obediently. I have, squire, 
just a few dollars left here to my credit 
at Lafitte’s, and I must pay up my hotel 
bill and make tracks.” 


And he took some more brandy, gulp- 
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ing it down without any water. I had 
never seen a man drink brandy so reck- 
lessly before without the least effect being 
produced upon him by it. He took it 
as if it were lemonade, and it certainly 
seemed to steady him. 

‘It is bad news indeed, Mr _ Rock,” 
I said, “and from all I know of oil, I 
am afraid it’s hopeless, and the oil is 
more likely to run again than the Day, 
Bold & Co. to liquidate favourably. Busi- 
ness first, Mr Rock. Consider me your 
banker for the present. I can’t draw to 
an unlimited amount, but I can draw for 
a couple of thousand any day _ with- 
out troubling my head to consult my 
banker's.” 

‘“You are very good, squire. We shall 


be leaving Paris immediately. Of course, 
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I shall realise my effects here—the tom- 
fooleries I and my gell have been amus- 
ing ourselves with—but a few dollars from 
you to help us back across the pond may 
prove acceptable. And they shall be re- 
paid, squire. But now, squire,’ he con- 
tinued, very seriously, ‘“‘there’s another 
matter. This marriage between you and 
my gell must be broken off. It was 
another thing when she had a pile. Now 
there isn’t a thin plaster knocking round 
to buy hairpins; and we Rocks air too 
proud to let our gells marry above their 
pecuniary station. Elizabeth concurs with 
me in them sentiments, so we shall have 
to wish you an adoo.” And he gulped 
down some more brandy and rose to his 
feet. 

“We are shifting from the Grand, and 
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Elizabeth is at this moment looking out 
for diggings somewhere down by the 
Jardin des Plantes. It’s handy to Noétre 
Dame, and she likes the music there. 
They'll take in my letters at the Grand.” 

I had always considered myself a man 
of resources, but I did not see my way 
to expostulate with simple Spartan resolu- 
tion of this kind. I felt that it would 
have been hopeless, so I said,— 

“Well, Mr Rock, as you will not be 
leaving Paris for a day or two yet, we 
needn't talk business any more at present. 
If I can be of any use to you in the 
States, I'll come over, but I fancy there’s 
no flesh on the bones to be quarrelled 
over.” 

“Not a scrap, squire,” assented Mr 
Rock. | 
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“However, Ill come over if you like. 
It rests with you. And now would you 
like some more cognac?” 

“No, thank you, squire. I’ve drunk more 
cognac this morning than they'll pump 
ile at Rockburg for centuries to come. 
But [ll pull myself together with a cigar, 
if youll let me I have a few of 
my own left,”’- he added. | And he 
produced a case of colossal  regalias. 
“My gell, squire, took a fancy to this 
ease. I didn't like it so well as the one 
you gave me, but I carried it to-day to 
please her.” 

It was a curious piece of filigree work 
in oxydised silver, with a design chased 
upon it which for a moment puzzled me. 

“That design, Mr Severn, is an allegory. 


It represents Moses striking the rock and 
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making the water gush out. I thought 
it was appropriate when I ordered it to 
be executed. It is symbolical of Provi- 
dence guiding me, Cyrus Rock, to strike ile. 
But somehow the parallel don’t seem to 
hold.” 

I could have burst out laughing were it 
not that Mr Rock spoke with such deep 
feeling and evident sincerity. 

* And now, Mr Rock,” I said, ‘you had 
better stop in England. Surely you will 
do so as soon as your affairs in the 
United States are wound up. There will 
be plenty of room for you in our house— 
I mean, of course, Elizabeth’s house and 
mine; and on the whole we shall be 
happier than if we had to cross the 
Atlantic every time we wanted to see each 


other. Besides, it will be pleasant for us 
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to be all together when I fix upon a little 
box in the country, which I have not yet 
done.” 

‘Ah! There we come to it, Mr Severn. 
There must be no mistake here. This 
match is off. My gell is too proud, and 
so am I, to have it said that we allowed 
you to marry a pauper. I quite under- 
stand, as a gentleman, your sense of 
honour stands you to your contract, and 
no doubt people will think the better of 
you for it, as they ought to do. But that 
kind of feeling must not be mixed up 
in business. JI have my sense of honour, 
squire, and so has my gell, quite as strong 
as has any Britisher, without intending to 
be personal to yourself. And it isn’t what 
people would think of you, but it’s what 


people would think of us, and say of us 
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too. No, Mr Severn, our two minds are 
fixed square. And the marriage is as dead 
as my wells. I’m sorry for it. But it’s a 
plain, simple duty, and there's no going 
back from it; and between Cyrus Rock 
and his duty not even the President of the 
United States shall put his veto.” 

Mr Rock seemed thoroughly in earnest, 
and I felt that it would have been idle 
for the present to contradict him. 

“Well, anyhow, you will dine with me 
quietly to-night at Bignon’s. We can have 
a private room.” 

“JT will come myself, squire, and Eliza- 
beth shall come if she is equal to it; but 
I guess she will be pretty considerably 
fatigued, as she has been round to all the 
shops this morning trying to get them 
to take back the tomfooleries we've pur- 
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chased of them, at their own valuation, 
and her legs ‘ll be weary with the 
tramp, strong as she is, for it’s a stiffish 
round.” 

‘Well,’ said I, “I shall wait here till 
you come any way. I must insist on 
your bringing Elizabeth, Mr Rock, if you 
have to carry her yourself. You must 
argue it with her.” 

“Wal, squire, you shall have your way ; 
and naow I'll bid you good morning.” 
And after another immense dose of brandy, 
and a grip of the hand that would have 
done credit to a blacksmith, Mr Rock 
stalked down the staircase. 

I put on my hat and walked slowly 
out into the gardens of the Tuileries. 
After all, what did it matter to me, sorry 
as I was for Mr Rock, if I could only 
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persuade Elizabeth to change her mind. I 
had never cared for her so much as now 
that I saw the chance of losing her. I 
had been ready to give up anything for 
her, even my profession; and it would be 
Quixotism on her part not to give up a 
really foolish question of pride for me. I 
could not see it in any other point of 
view. The more I looked at matters, the 
more I became convinced that I was in 
the mght, and that Mr Cyrus Rock was 
in the wrong. 

This is a way with young men, from 
which I was by no means exempt. But 
I resolved that I would let matters rest 
for some hours at any rate, if not for 
some days. 

So we dined that evening at Bignon’s, 


and the catastrophe of the ‘“ petered out” 
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wells was not so much as alluded to. Mr 
Rock was apparelled as usual, with the ex- 
ception of the diamond in his cravat and 
his repeater and chain, all of which articles 
were conspicuously absent. 

Elizabeth wore a plain and simple dress, 
with jet brooch and solitaires, and was 
sheltered from the evening air by a dark 
cloth jacket. There was the usual chatter 
about things in general, and I could not 
but admire the fortitude with which both 
the father and the daughter bore so crush- 
ing a reverse. 

I walked part of the way home with them, 
and bade them good-night at an omnibus 
station, from which they took their de- 
parture in the direction of the Quartier 
Latin. 

Then I strolled for a while on the Quays, 
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“and so,” as Pepys has it, to Meurice’s 
and to bed, where I fell asleep, determined 
to have my own way, but feeling very dis- 
tinctly that the Rocks were awkward 
customers, and that all my work was cut 
out for me. 

As I have said, I had never cared so 
much for my fiancée as I did now, and the 
thought of her troubles and anxieties dis- 
tressed me beyond measure. ‘I will con- 
quer that Quixotic determination on Mr 
Rock’s part,’ I said to myself. ‘ Nothing 
shall stop my marriage with Klizabeth. 
The old gentleman was ready to heap 
money upon me when he had got it, and 
now that he is ruined, he shall share my 
lot.” 

Throughout this narrative | have never 


attempted to gloss over my faults and fail- 
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ings, my errors and imperfections, or to 
conceal the selfishness of my nature—a 
quality by no means singular in my sex- 
It is therefore only fair to myself to state 
that upon this occasion | was guided by no 
unworthy motives, and that in all I said 
and did, my first thought was for the 
woman I truly and honestly loved, and 
my second for the man whom [I sincerely 
respected, and with whose misfortunes I 


deeply sympathised. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


He was as cheerful as if nothing 


had happened: in the frame of 





mind of a man who knew the worst. 
‘““Squire,” said he, “among my many 
varied experiences I was once a mason. 
They were renovating some blocks in Broad- 
way. Mine was a humble position. I was 
down on the pavement stirring up the con- 
crete. Suddenly, like a flash of lightning, 
aman comes down from the top of the very 


highest combination of ladders lashed to- 
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gether, and is deposited on the pavement. 
We were going towards him to pick up 
the pieces, but he pulled himself together 
on his hind legs, as a citizen of the United 
States ought to do. ‘Thank Providence, 
my friends,’ says he, ‘that little job’s over 
for the present.’ Them’s my sentiments at 
this minute, Mr Severn.” 

I complimented him on his perfect apprecia- 
tion of the principles of the Stoic philosophy, 
and then asked after Elizabeth. 

‘““She’s a good gell, Mr Severn. She's 
a gell with grit and pluck. She'll pull bow 
oar in the same boat with her old dad yet. 
I don’t mean to deny that she’s a bit 
annoyed. Its hard to lose your dollars 
and come down to dimes. But she holds on 
wonderful.” And after this Mr Rock left. 


For some time I meditated. Then I went 
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out into the open air. Then [ came back 
and meditated again. Then I was driven 
direct to the American Embassy. My name 
and position at the English Bar were sufhi- 
cient introduction, and I was at once in 
presence of the senior attaché. He was a 
typical American, hailing from Boston. I 
soon satisfied him as to who I was. Then 
I told him that I required his services in a 
delicate matter, which was purely personal. 
He was very busy at the time of my call, 
but he was courtesy itself, and he made an 
early appointment with me. 

American gentlemen are said to be rare. 
But when you do meet one, he is the finest 
gentleman in the world. 

The next day I called upon him at four 
o'clock. After the customary cordial shake 


of the hand, he went into business. 
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‘Well, Mr Severn,” he said, “your 
business is not exactly of a diplomatic 
character, and it does not come within 
the range of my functions to aid you 
In any way except as a personal friend, 
which I hope from this time I may con- 
sider myself. But we have a young 
fellow here in the Embassy, and I 
have sent him round, quite unofficially, 
to see Mr Rock. Oddly enough, he comes 
from the neighbourhood of Rockburg, and 
his mother is eighth cousin nine times 
removed, or something of that sort, from 
Mr Rock himself. You must distinctly 
understand, Mr Severn, that these negotia- 
tions are absolutely private. IJ am acting 
entirely as your personal friend. If you 
come here to the Embassy as an American 


subject and tell me you want five dollars, 
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I refer you to the Consulate. If you 
want something entirely different, I con- 
sider it, and I either drop the matter 
like a hot potato, or I carry it through. 
I cannot promise you success, but time 
shows everything. Sometimes you measure 
it by seconds, and sometimes by hours. 
But we all of us have a limited pull 
at it.” 

I then had some business negotiations 
with the attaché, which were not at all 
dificult, as I had taken the precaution of 
providing myself with notes of the Bank 
of France. The amount I need not trouble 
myself to state, but the notes them- 
selves were indisputable, and the attaché 
promised me that the source from which 
they came should not be known. Then 


I loafed about the Boulevards until night 
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had run more than a quarter of her time. 
And so ended not an eventful day so 
much as a day of heavy business. 

In the morning I waited events, and 
at about ten I received a letter—rather 
a stiff one—from my friend of yesterday, 
the attaché. He told me almost in so 
many words that he had gone out of 
his way to help me, and that if I had 
not made a fool of him, Mr Rock at all 
events must have made a fool of me. That 
Mr Rock was in no need of money at all, 
and had offered to cash the cheque of the 
Embassy in Napoleons, allowing for the rate 
of the day’s discount on the Bourse, for 
any amount they pleased. 

“There must be some extraordinary blunder 
somewhere, Mr Severn,” the letter concluded. 


“JT acquit you of any ill intention. But 
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the blunder has certainly not been on 
my part. The money you placed in my 
hands I now return to you; and I have 
the honour to be,” etc., ete. 

This communication puzzled me more 
than ever. I had intended to do good by 
stealth, without the least desire that I 
should blush to find it fame, and _ here 
I was written down an ass. I have not 
hitherto touched on my own self-respect, 
but it must be admitted that the situa- 
tion was exasperating. Explain matters 
away how I might, everybody would 
believe I had made a fool of myself. 
And I had done worse. I had done so 
in the most public manner. Next day, 
in all human probability, the whole story 
would be in the Figaro and in the petite 


presse. I felt beside myself with rage. 
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I left Meurice’s and strolled into the 
gardens of the Palais Royal. I stuffed 
my pockets on the way with bon-bons, 
with which I tempted the children, to 
the consternation and indignation of their 
bonnes. I turned into a billiard salon, 
and had an hour during which my 
troubles never crossed my _ brain. I 
threw the marker some money, and told 
him he could keep the change if he could 
beat me. All the skill of my old days 
broke out again. The marker was nowhere. 
At the end of the hour he tendered me 
my change with profuse compliments, and 
seemed very much astonished that I did 
not take it. 

Billiard markers are accustomed to the 
seamy side of society. My own private 


impression is that this particular marker 
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considered me a flat, and he at once 
procured a substitute, lest I should come 
back repenting of my generosity, and in- 
sisting that I had made a mistake. 

Then I returned to Meurice’s, threw 
myself on the sofa, and speculated in a 
listless and dreamy way on everything. 

Have you ever looked through a kaleido- 
scope? You see a most gorgeous arrange- 
ment in every colour of the rainbow. 
You rotate the tube by an inch or 
a fraction of it ; the phantasmagoria tumbles 
to pieces, and another vision of beauty 
arises in its place. I seemed to feel 
the spirit of a true philosopher creeping 
over me. 

“I will realise my money,” I said to 
myself, ‘“‘and invest it carefully. I will 


have a little pred d@ terre in Hampshire 
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within sound of the sea. In London I 
can quarter myself where I please. I 
will get a schooner yacht, not ostentatious 
but seaworthy, and I will roam the rest 
of my life without any definite purpose. 
When the place suits me, I will stop 
for just as long as I please. When it 
does not suit me, I will go elsewhere. 
Nothing can add to my present success 
in my profession. All else that will 
come to me will come as matter of 
course, and not in consequence of any 
labour or exertion on my own _ part. 
I have done the work of my life, and, 
thanks to my great luck, have got it 
over early. Now I will take the quiet, 
tranquil enjoyment.” 

I had almost forgotten Mr Rock; and 


feeling as comfortable as a sailor in his 
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hammock, I let my thoughts drift towards 
him. It would be best after all to 
make one more attempt. No doubt the 
man considered me an adventurer. That 
was his ignorance. But I wished to end 
with him in a friendly understanding at 
any rate. And I had also something very 
much stronger than a sneaking desire to 
see Elizabeth once more. 

So I lay on my sofa turning things 
over, and relieving my meditations by 
constructing geometrical patterns out of the 
paper on the walls, and listening to the 
twitter of the sparrows on my balcony, and 
to the chimes of the clocks, when sud- 
denly the waiter made his appearance, with 
a double allowance of obsequiousness in his 
usual Parisian manner, and murmured,— 


‘Monsieur, Monsieur Rock est en bas.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


R ROCK §sstalked into the room 


with a cigar in his mouth. I 





noticed also that his watch 
and chain and rings and diamond studs 
were, as he himself would have phrased 
it, in their appropriate locality. Here 
clearly was a new move in the game. 
But as it was Mr Rock who came to 
me, it could only mean a point in my 
favour. 

He shook me by the hand, grasping it 


as if he were attempting to squeeze water 
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out of a piece of quartz. Then he ensconced 
himself in the corner of a lounge. 

‘‘Squire,” said he, “I owe you a very 
long and a very big apology. Don’t in 
terrupt me, squire, because my buzzum is 
full, and I must speak my piece before I 
get off the stump.” 

I gravely inclined my head in assent. 

“Squire, my gell is my only child. I 
love her for herself, and I love her for the 
sake of her mother, who, although she was 
an Irishwoman from Tipperary, with a 
tongue from Cape Horn to Baffin’s Bay, 
aud the temper of a smelting furnace, is 
now a saint in heaven, or ought to be. 
Squire, I’ve taken liberties with you. That 
demands an apology. I tender that apology 
now. You didn’t misunderstand me, squire. 


But I misunderstood you. When there are 
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dollars about, you will allus find ring- 
tailed squealers, and likewise copperheads. 
Squire, I’m a bit fixed. I've got to beg 
your pardon. Since I struck ile, every 
man has begged my pardon, so I've had 
no trouble that way. Before I struck ile, 
if a man didn’t beg my pardon when it 
was on the cards that he ought to do so, 
I went for him. I usually pulled off the 
deposits. Here I am, squire, to beg your 
pardon, and actually to dip the stars and 
stripes for playing it down low on you.” 

It seemed like a dream. To assure 
myself that I was in the land of the 
living, I shook hands with Mr Rock once 
again, to the imminent danger of my 
palm and knuckles. 

‘“T’ve played it down on you, squire,” 


repeated Mr Rock. “I felt it was my 
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plain and straightforward duty so to do. 
Do you forgive me for so doing?” 

‘Mr Rock,” I replied, “ you're a trump; 
what I believe you would call the ‘mght 
bower. Now, where is Elizabeth, and how 
is she? It seems to me, unless there is 
any difficulty with her, that our business 
is over.” 

“Quite right, squire,’ said Mr Rock; 
‘right you are. No occasion for playing 
out any more chin music. We _ under- 
stand one another, and we don't want any 
Alabama Treaty, unless it can put work 
in your way as a rising British lawyer, 
in which event I should welcome the 
negotiations.” 

*‘ But where is Elizabeth?” I again 
inquired, not unnaturally. 


“She is round at the Grand, squire, 
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where dinner is waiting for us at seven. 
Squire, I have taken a liberty, and risked 
myself on a chance. I did not know how 
events might turn out. Nor, for the 
matter of that, did my gell. ‘Dad,’ she 
said, ‘you've riled him past everything.’ 
Thank the powers! squire, I haven't. But 
I’ve a few friends round to-night at the 
Grand, who know nothing of matters. I 
should like you to meet them. I’ve got 
most of our Embassy and some friends of 
my own; and, please the poker, we'll play 
the game through. I shall expect you, 
squire, at seven.” 

And with no more ado, Mr Rock took his. 
departure. From my balcony I saw him 
walking along the Rue de la Paix, with his 
hands in his pockets, his hat on the back 


of his head, and his chest inflated, as _ be- 
VOL. II. P 
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comes a citizen of the United States who 


has struck oil. 


The dinner was solemn and pompous. 
The resources of the hotel must have been 
taxed to their utmost. The table in its 
centre was a mass of rare exotics and 
orchids, There were about two waiters to 
each chair. The menu was a work of art, 
and on its back were the Union Jack and 
the Stars and Stripes amicably intercrossed. 
There were great pyramids of ice dispersed 
on small tables to cool the room; and when 
the dinner was over there were professional 
Singers—I need not give their names, but 
they were the best known in Paris—who, 
to judge by their exertions to do full 
justice to their powers, must have been 


royally paid. 
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In some fear and trembling, I anticipated 
an oration from Mr Rock, announcing the 
turn events had taken. He had more 
tact than I had credited him with. He had 
whispered the secret to each guest at the 
door, and had intimated his express de- 
sire that there should be no “ orating.” 

The one exception to this golden rule 
was found in the French Under-Secretary 
of Marine, with any number of decora- 
tions, from the Legion of Honour down- 
wards, who rose to his feet and said,— 

‘‘ Mademoiselle and gentlemen, let us drink 
all to the United States, the most free 
and most Republican country upon which, 
the sun rises and sets,” 

Then the senior attaché of the American 
Embassy, wholly devoid of even a scrap 
of ribbon, pulled himself up to his full 
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height of about six feet and as many 
inches,—for he hailed from Kentucky,— 
and responded,— 

“Sir, I thank you in the revered name 
of the Stars and Stripes.” And that was 
literally all. For which fact I was grateful. 

We broke up as all parties must, but 
next morning I was round at the Grand, 
punctual to the appointment I had made 
with Elizabeth, having first fortified my- 
self with a brisk gallop in the Bois, and 
a cold plunge after it in the Seine. 

The details of lovers’ conversation are 
tedious, monotonous, and prosaic, at least 
,tO every one except themselves. No man 
even at this time knew this fact better 
than myself. I must candidly own that 
I was unequal to the situation. LEliza- 


beth helped me over the stile like a lame 
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dog, as I was busy suggesting to her father 
that we should spend the day at Vincennes. 
We had the day, and, for all reasonable 
purposes, the place entirely to ourselves. 
Nor was there any dialogue here worthy 
of record. No one of us was disposed 
to open the topic of Mr Rock’s ruse. We 
simply chatted as a family party might 
between the members of which there were 
no family differences. It was only when 
I was leaving Mr Rock at the door of 
the Grand that he came back to business. 
“T should have liked this ceremony to 
have taken place in Rockburg, or, at all 
events, in New York or Washington itself, 
But I think, under all the circumstances, 
it must be in England. There’s St Paul's, 
squire, and the Westminster Abbey, and 


there’s St George's, Hanover Square, and 
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there’s that old fabric, with its darned 
witch’s hat for a belfry, closely adjacent 
to the Langham, and there’s St James's. 
But I think, squire, we'll be married, if it 
is all the same to you, in your own parish, 
and well give every soul in the parish a 
blow out, and a something by which to 
remember the auspicious day. Well do 
the thing, squire, as it ought to be done, 
—as befits the daughter of a simple citizen 
of the United States, equal and no more 
to all other citizens under her blessed and 
glorious constitution.” 

I told him that I left the matter en- 
tirely in his hands; but before we parted 
we agreed that what Mr Rock profanely 
denominated the fixture, should have its 
venue in my own parish church at Essex, 


at the earliest possible date, subject to the 
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demands of milliners and other such neces- 
sary but tiresome supernumeraries. 

When I got back to my hotel I found 
a letter from my sister Rachel, full of 
the usual idle gossip. The only piece 
of news in it that in any way concerned 
myself, was that Izzie Vivian had been 
married three days ago to Lord Ashford ; 
that the tenants had had dinner in a 
marquee, and that the school-children had 
been regaled with buns and ginger - beer, 
and gratified by a conjuror, and. a Punch 
and Judy specially brought down from 
London for the purpose. 

She could have wished the wedding 
had been my own, but she supposed T 
was old enough, or at any rate sufficiently 
wilful, to manage my own affairs in my 


own way. Izzie had always been the 
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dearest and sweetest of girls. Lord Ash- 
ford was not at all proud, although it 
was expected that he would shortly be 
made Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, a post for which his conscien- 
tiousness and immense abilities amply qua- 
lified him. 

“He rides better to hounds,” ended 
the letter spitefully, “than any man in 
the county, not excepting your precious 
self, and he is deservedly popular with 
everybody. He has become a sincere 
Christian, and taken a class in the Sunday- 
school, and he is writing a book: called 
A Fortnight among the Red Deer of the 
“Scottish Highlands.” 

If women only knew how men laugh 
at this kind of spitting venom without 


biting, I think they would give the 
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habit up. But they imagine it to be 
as infallible as their crushing remark to 
their dearest friend,—‘“‘It is a very heau- 
tiful dress, my dear, but I wonder you 
should have let your dressmaker persuade 
you into a colour so entirely unsuited 


to your complexion.” 








CHAPTER XV. 





train, and cross by the day 
boat from Calais, Elizabeth being, like 
most Americans, an admirable sailor, and 
loving the deck. This gave us a day to 
ourselves, Americans are much freer in 
their notions, customs, and habits than 
ourselves. In the Hast you never see 
“your bride until it has been settled that 
you are to marry her, and all the pre- 
liminaries have been arranged. You have 


then to take her literally for better or 
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for worse. You may find her forty instead 
of twenty; fat and frowsy instead of 
fragile and fair. You have bought your 
pig in a poke, and you must stand by 
your bargain. 

France—about Germany I cannot speak— 
comes very close to the land of the 
Prophet. The marriage is an arranged 
matter. You see the young lady once 
or twice, and remark that it is a beauti- 
ful day, and she replies that you are 
right. That is about the extent of your 
courtship. 

My English readers will probably agree 
with me that our own customs are 
more sensible, and more adapted to that , 
freedom which is the natural heritage of 
man. In America, when an engagement 


is “fixed up,’ the two young people 
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have the most absolute liberty, and use 
it. The swain goes about with his fiancée 
as if she were his wife. .A chaperon is 
a thing unknown. He takes her to the 
opera; he drives her out; he takes her 
to dinner at Delmonico’s; he goes round 
with her on visits to her friends and his; 
and, if he be living en gurgon, she comes 
and visits him at his chambers or other 
quarters. 

This apparent licence is hardly ever 
abused. Any attempt to trespass upon it 
would be resented by the six-shooter and 
by public opinion. 

I consequently had a most cheerful time 
“of it up to the very day of our wedding, 
which, as Mr Rock wished, took place in 
our parish church. Let me give a brief 


idea of the day’s proceedings, which Mr 
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Rock took into his own hands, remarking 
that he wished to see the thing put 
through according to his own notion. 

We all stayed for a week at my father’s 
house, and I could not help noticing, 
although it was no part of my duty to show 
my consciousness of the fact, that a sun 
such as that which fell on Danaé seemed 
suddenly to gild the place. The neglected 
gardens became trim. The paths were 
radiant with new gravel. The interior of 
the house seemed to be renovated, with- 
out any change wrought or violence done 
to its old, quiet, sombre aspect. The 
lawns were mowed—a process of which they, 
stood in sad need—and the borders of the 
shrubberies became gay with flowers. 

My father told me one morning that 
I had always been the best of sons, and 
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that he had always confidently predicted 
my success to everybody. After which 
he went down himself into the cellar, and 
returned with a pint bottle of madeira, 
bottled by my great-grandfather, and con- 
scious of three voyages round the Cape. 

We discussed this in what he called 
his study, where he kept his few volumes 
of law, as befits a justice of the peace, 
and his boot-trees and his guns and his 
fishing-rods and his account-books. Library 
in the room there was none, but on the 
lower shelf of the vacant bookcase was a 
leaden jar of tobacco, and round about it 
awere clay pipes from the village inn. The 
floor was of old oak, and as there was 
no carpet, a spittoon was an unnecessary 
luxury. 

“ Jack,” said my father, “I am proud 
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of you. You always were, and you have 
always remained, my favourite child. Little 
as you may guess it, I have, with a father’s 
eye, carefully superintended every step and 
stage in your education; and my grey 
hair will go down with pride to the grave 
to see that my efforts have been crowned 
with success, and that I have a son who 
is worthy of the family name and of my- 
self. You are a man now, Jack, and 
I am speaking to you as an equal. My 
few years are numbered, and I have 
nothing for which to wish. But I should 
like to see the dear old place come down 
to my sons unencumbered, without any, 
cutting of timber, or any such painful ex- 
tremity. JI think, Jack, that my credit 
at the bank is still sufficiently good . for 


you and me to manage this between us, 
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without your entailing upon yourself more 
than a nominal responsibility. God bless 
you, my boy, and God bless the lovely 
and most charming young lady who is to 
become your wife.” 

Before the interview was over my father 
was the happier by a few bank-notes with 
which I had provided myself in lieu of 
a cheque, guessing that his account would 
be overdrawn, and fearing a stoppage in 
transitu. 

That evening [ had a walk with Eliza- 
beth round what was still called the home 
farm. It had ceased to be the home 
farm for many years, having been let to 
a west end milkman. It was a pretty 
little place, with paddocks and cowhouses, 
and old plane trees and low hawthorn 


hedges, red and white, which in the twi- 
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light threw out a marvellous fragrance, 
making the air heavy and happy. 

“Jack,” she said, ‘“‘we are going to 
entirely change all our relations in life.” 

To this undeniable and most business-like 
statement I gave my concurrence. 

‘Well, Jack, it’s due to yourself to 
tell you why father acted as he did. 
And it’s still more due to father, who 
is the best old man on two legs in this 
universe. Father thought you were after 
our dollars. Everybody told him so. And 
it’s no good pretending we haven't dollars, 
Jack, because we have, as_ everybody 
knows from San Francisco harbour light 
round to the Golden Horn. So father 
said he'd play a bit of euchre, and he 
ordered me to hold my tongue. Of 


course I had to obey him. [I knew your 
VOL, II. Q 
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aed 


cards would turn up trumps, but I won't 
go so far as to say that it wasn’t an 
unpleasant time. The worst of it was 
that father, being uncertain in his own 
mind, kept on looking round at me the 
whole time, and wanting to know why I'd 
given him all this trouble. He was at 
me from morning to night, saying that a 
daughter next to dollars was the biggest 
plague a man could have. Well, Jack, 
father, as you know, has friends in the 
Embassy, and he was able to read all 
between the lines of your little bit of 
business there. 

“That staggered him a little. If I had 
been an English girl I should have been at 
him night and day, crying and going into 
hysterics, and lying in bed. Instead of that, 


I went on just as usual. One morning—I 
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can't tell you which, for the whole thin; 
seems like an ugly dream—father had finishec 
his breakfast, and finished his papers, anc 
his cigar. Then he got on the stump, o 
rather on the hearthrug, a stump not bein; 
handy and convenient. And I knew toler 
ably well what was coming. ‘ Elizabeth, 
he said, ‘this Mr Severn has cut a ful 
hand. Air your affections -still sot on 
him?’ Well, Jack, of course I answered 
that they were; and I also told father what 
I felt it my duty as a daughter to do, that 
he'd been fooling around and making him- 
self ridiculous about nothing at all. ‘That 
pint,’ father answered, ‘I won't contradict. 
It ain’t for me to argue with you, gell. 
If I were to try to clear out that 
location, my hands would be consider- 


able full’ And then he and I made it 
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up. And that’s really all about it, 
Jack. 

“But, Jack, I don’t think father in his 
own heart ever believed you mean. He 
only felt it was a kind of sort his duty 
to poke you up a bit, and try. Father 
has his own ways. They mayn't be my 
ways, though it isn’t for me to gainsay 
them, or go contrary to them. But it 
will be a cold day in August before I 
again take any such job in hand.” 

“« All’s well that ends well,’ Elizabeth,” 
I answered. “I am not at all sure your 
father wasn’t perfectly right. He knows 
his way about as well as most men, 
and is fully entitled to his own opinion 
and his own course of conduct. Besides, 
he was most careful not to put the 


least affront upon me. If I had wanted 
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a handle against him, I couldn't have 
found it. It has been a funny little 
chapter of stories, but it’s all over 
now.” 

If she had been an English girl, I 
Should, like Tennyson’s Lord Ronald, 
have ‘turned and kissed her where she 
stood.” As she was American, we solemnly 
shook hands. Iam not at all sure that J do 
not prefer American manners to our own. 

When we arrived at the house, I found 
my father and Mr Rock solemnly pacing 
up and down the elm avenue under the 
rookery. My father was radiant. He saw 
boundless wealth before him, to be gaingd | 
by his own exertion and his own local 
knowledge. Mr Rock had agreed with 
him that the only idea he had ever had 


in his own life was.the very best one he 
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could possibly have entertained. It was 
wonderful, Mr Rock had observed, how 
my father could have hammered out an 
idea so uncommonly original and brilliant. 
What remained of the estate had  obvi- 
ously been intended by Providence from 
the very first for a large dairy farm, to 
be carried on in so gentlemanly a manner 
that a justice of the peace, with subor- 
dinates under him, could boss the concern 
himself, without treading on the time re- 
quired by his public duties. The only 
thing needed was capital, which Mr Rock 
was anxious to invest, being sure that the 
Speculation, was essentially sound. 

Part of the estate would have to be 
put into swedes and marigolds, part in 
pasturage, to be utilised in the fall of the 


year as hay. Ranches must be built, and 
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there must be a little home farm, of course, 
with stone floors and tiled walls, and 
all the rest of it, for the cream and the 
butter. 

‘Your father, Mr Severn,” said Mr Rock, 
without a change in his features or a modu- 
lation in his voice, “is a very long-headed 
man of business. He mentioned the plan 
to me, and told me he had been consider- 
ing it all his life, but that capital had 
stood in his way. Naturally I replied that 
I had a little capital knocking about in 
hard want of a sound investment, and that 
this seemed the soundest investment of 
which I had heard for many a_ long 
day.” 

Mr Rock was so portentously business- 
like, that I dared not even smile. 


‘* But your father, Mr Severn,” he con- 
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tinued, “is getting too old to be worried 
and mussed about with figures and ledgers, 
and that kind of routine. Besides, they 
do not suit the dignity of an English 
deputy-lieutenant and justice of the peace, 
so I have arranged that there is to be a 
working partner, a young man I know in 
Jersey City, about as sharp as they make 
them, who will take the details out of 
your father’s hands, leaving him unfettered 
in the control and administration. That 
young man I shall cable for, and he will 
come over at once. And I think, Mr 
Severn, your father sees at last how to 
develope his estate. I won't say there 
was ile in it, sir. Providence, for its own 
reasons, has confined ile to the United 
States. But there are dollars in it when 


it is developed. And developed it shall 
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be, subject always to the constitution of 
the United States.” 

And here Mr Rock lit a cigar and re- 
marked that it was a hot day, and that 
he was tired of talking, and that he 
should like to stroll with me, and have 
a long drink under the elms. So we went 
and sat under the immense trees, talking 
very little, but thoroughly contented, as 
ought to be the condition of men who 
have no enemies, and have satisfactorily 
disposed of the most troublesome among 


their friends. 








CHAPTER XVI. 





ing-room, when she cried a great 
deal, as is the habit of mothers, and also 
told me that I had always been her favourite 
child, coupling the information with some 
details on the circumstances of my first 
appearance in this world. This also is a 
habit mothers have, and I am not sure 
that their honest pride in what are, possibly, 
indisputable facts, is not a credit to 
them. 
She said that Elizabeth had struck her 
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immensely, and that I had made a match 
which the lord-lieutenant might envy me; 
and she added with feminine power of per- 
ception, that, so far as she could see, Izzie’s 
hair was getting thin at the parting, and 
that she had to lace until her nose was 
red. No mother ever forgives a woman 
whom she thinks has insulted her own son. 

As for our wedding, it is chronicled in 
the Mornmng Post, and several columns of 
it were cabled over by my father-in-law 
to the Rockburg Gazette and Sentinel. The 
village was en féte all day. Mr _ Rock, 
who had taken matters entirely into his 
own hands, brought down a circus, which 
completely eclipsed the conjuror from 
London at the Ashford- Vivian marriage. 
There was open house all over the place, 


and if there were no charges during the 
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next few days, Mr Rock must have taken 
the precaution of squaring the local con- 
stable, for the amount of liquor in which 
my health and that of Mrs John Severn 
was drunk, would have floated a _ three- 
decker with all her guns in her. 

We left—that is to say Elizabeth and I— 
very soon after the cutting of the cake. 
Here again old Rock had made all arrange- 
ments. Money was nothing to him, and 
he liked people to understand as much. 
So we had a special train to Liverpool 
Street. Never before had a special train 
been known to start from our own little 
roadside station; and at Dover we found 
the last triumph of Mr Rock’s sumptuous- 
ness, like the bang at the end of a squib, 
in a special boat to take us over by 


ourselves. 
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We walked on the deck of that boat 
under the stars, with the phosphorescent 
sea below us. It would be idle to pre- 
tend that I was not entirely and com- 
pletely happy. I was also contented. And 
content is an adjunct to happiness, and 
improves it, aS vinegar, chopped mint, and 
lump sugar improve spring lamb, although 
spring lamb in itself is a very admirable 
thing, and one mentioned with tenderness 
by every Brillat Savarin. 

‘Klizabeth,” I said, as we walked up 
and down the deck, ‘I do not really 
think I have any secrets that I need tell 
you.” 

‘‘Most men have their secrets, dear,” Ae 
replied; “and if a man is a_ gentleman, 
you will always find that his secrets do 


him credit; so that the fools who poke 
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their noses into them get very few cents 
in change for their dollar. My only secret 
{ told out in church to-day, and to it I 
mean to stick. Look at that star, Jack. 
{ think it’s Jupiter. If so, it’s luck for 
you. Besides, I want to see his belts. 
Send word to the skipper to lumber round 
with his telescope.” 

This the skipper did, and the planet 
turned out to be Jupiter, and nothing less. 
After this what followed would have been 
more or less foolishness, had not Mrs 
Severn been an American, of that marvel- 
lous race in which sentiment, however 
powerful, is always controlled and corrected 
by dry, bracing, native humour. 

We paced the deck heedless of the dew, 
and watched the lights of other vessels 


crossing and passing our own, until at 
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last through the morning mist the harbour 
lights of Calais showed themselves, and 
our vessel was warped up alongside the 
pier. 

A man has no business to be always 
talking about himself and his own feelings. 
But if ever I was supremely happy it was 
as I went up that almost Alpine slope of 
gangway, with my wife's right hand on my 


arm, and my own right hand held over it. 


THE END. 
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